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Why Does King Arthur 
Still Enchant Us Today? 


For over 1,500 years, the saga of King Arthur and his court has 


enthralled writers, artists, and an ever-growing global audience—and 
even now, each year sees thousands of new versions of the story appear 
across diverse media, from novels to theatre to visual arts. 


The 24 spellbinding lectures of King Arthur: History and Legend 
reveal the full scope of the Arthurian legends, from their beginnings in 
post-Roman Britain to their latest incarnations in modern times. Your 
pathfinder in this world of mythic adventure and romance, Professor 
Dorsey Armstrong, is one of the world’s leading Arthurian scholars. 
With encyclopaedic knowledge and an infectious passion for the 
subject, she leads you in tracing how the myth developed across time, 
revealing the origins of the Round Table and Merlin, the illicit love 
between Lancelot and Guenevere, and the varied manifestations of the 
Holy Grail. Join the quest to solve the historical mystery behind the 
figure of King Arthur, and discover the magnificent breadth of these 
epic tales. 


Offer expires 13/12/15 
THEGREATCOURSES.CO.UK/6RVL 
O800 298 9796 





LECTURE TITLES 
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2. An Arthur-Like Figure in Cornwall 

3. King Arthur in the Latin Chronicles 

4. King Arthur in Wales—The Mabinogion 
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6. The Round Table—Arthur in Wace and Layamon 
7. Chrétien de Troyes and Sir Lancelot 
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13 Sir Gawain and the Green Knight 

14. The Alliterative Morte Arthure 

15. Sir Thomas Malory’s Le Morte Darthur 
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18. Arthuriana in Medieval Art 

19. Spenser, Milton, and the Renaissance Arthur 
20. Idylls of the King—The Victorian Arthur 

21. Wagner and Twain—King Arthur in the 


Late 1800s 
22. Once and Future—The 20"-Century Arthur 
23. Camelot Comes to Hollywood 
24. King Arthur in the 21* Century and Beyond 
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Course no. 2376 | 24 lectures (30 minutes/lecture) 


“SAVE UP TO £30 


DVD £54.99 
CD £3599 


+£2.99 Postage and Packing 
Priority Code: 118887 


For 25 years, The Great Courses has brought the 
world’s foremost educators to millions who want to 
go deeper into the subjects that matter most. No 
exams. No homework. Just a world of knowledge 
available anytime, anywhere. Download or stream 
to your laptop or PC, or use our free mobile apps 
for iPad, iPhone, or Android. Over 500 courses 
available at www.TheGreatCourses.co.uk. 


The Great Courses®, Unit A, Sovereign Business Park, 
Brenda Road, Hartlepool, TS25 INN. Terms and conditions 
apply. See www.TheGreatCourses.co.uk for details. 
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Welcome 


As World War II built to its climax, 
Winston Churchill sought every 
possible advantage. Facing the final 
hurdle that would be the D-Day 
invasion of Normandy, he turned to 
Shakespeare’s Henry V, instructing 
Laurence Olivier to produce a 
onl joosing piece of propaganda to give the Allies 
the confidence to go ‘once more unto the breach’. The 
medieval King’s triumph over the French has long been 
a by-word for victory against the odds, but what really 
happened on that muddy field 600 years ago? The story 
unfolds from page 26. 

History is full of stories of those prepared to fight for 
what they believe. How we see them today is a point 
of view, of course. While few would argue with the 
Suffiragettes who suffered beatings, humiliations and 
even death for women’s right to vote (p49), opinion is 
more divided when it comes to Guy Fawkes (p57). Many 
consider him England’s most notorious terrorist, yet 








others adopt his image as an icon of protest. Either way, his 
story is worth a deeper delve as Bonfire Night approaches. 


GETINVOLVED |GET YOUR 
DIGITAL COPY ON THE COVER 


Like us on Facebook: 
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More medieval mayhem than you can wieldas 
the 600th anniversary of the Battle of Aginco 







word at will commemorate 
urt on 25 October 


Controversy also surrounds the Nuremberg trials (p62), 
with some suggesting that the Nazis weren't the only ones 
guilty of war crimes during World War II. It’s a gripping 
story — as is that of arguably the greatest traveller of all 
time, Ibn Battuta (p70), who wandered for almost 30 years. 

Keep your emails and letters coming — enjoy the issue! 


Paul McGuinness (Ko~\_ 


Editor 





Don’t miss our December issue, on sale 12 November 
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The number The age of Soviet spy Melita 

of daughters Norwood when her covert 
philosopher Karl actions were uncovered, much to 
Marx had named the surprise of her neighbours in 


Jenny. See page 98. | south-east London. See page 78. 
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How many barrels ace eit 
of gunpowder Guy 
Fawkes smuggled 
under Parliament. 
See page 59. 
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Weird and wonderful of November.....014 


Yesterday’s Papers 
JFK’s killer GUNMEC GOWN wiccccscsssesssctsseeee p16 


Graphic History 
Behind the doors of the Royal Society...018 


What Happened Next... 
William Webb Ellis ‘invents’ rugby.......... O20 


The Extraordinary Tale of... 
Doomed pretender, Perkin Warbeck..022 
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cy THE BATTLE 
OF AGINCOURT 


Remembering a legendary medieval 
clash and king, GOO years ON. 026 


Need to Know 
In a century of conflict, Agincourt was 


Timeline 
Trace the major events in Henry V’s 
life that brought him to Agincourt......038 


The Battle 


How an outnumbered and tired English 
army achieved an unlikely triumph.......041 


Get Hooked 


Continue your journey to Agincourt.p46 
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In Pictures: Suffragettes 
When extreme deeds were needed...p49 


History Makers: Guy Fawkes 
How the Gunpowder Plot almost changed 
the COULSE Of NISTOLY vscmmcmmnmmnnenmeeunennenee ejeys 


Revealed: the Nuremberg 
TrialS Nazis go on trial. p62 


Great Adventures: the 
travels of Ibn Battuta 

The Moroccan globetrotter who 
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E39 Top 10: Spies in history 
The men and women who could teach 
James Bond a thing OF twos 0/6 
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TOP QUESTIONS /3a— 
Did Caesar really 

wear the laurel 
wreaths? (p86); 
What Is this odd 
artefact from the 
Viking Age? (p86) 
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This 14 November marks 
the 75th anniversary of the 
Coventry Blitz. Whilst the 
articles are always poignant 
and immensely moving, 
many fail to outline just why 
Coventry was thought such a 
target in 1940. 

Coventry could rightly 
claim to have been an aircraft 
city in World War I. From 
























1914-18, the BE2c, RE8, 
Bristol] F2B and Sopwith Pups, 
Camels and Snipes were all 
assembled and constructed 
there. It could also boast one 
of the largest air acceptance 
parks in the country - the 
nine-hangar Air Acceptance 
Park 1 at Radford Aerodrome. 
But, more importantly, it was 
a centre of aero engine and 
magneto production. 


Page 55 of the latest issue (In 
Pictures: the Blitz, September 
2015) shows a young girl playing 
with an intact dolls house amid 
the wreckage of her home. This 
photo was very poignant to 

me, as I’m sure it was for many 
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Get in touch - share your opinions 
on history and our magazine 


A shop 
steward 
strike held in 
November 1917 
produced a furious 
reaction around the country. 
Germany was being reinforced 
and the Russian Revolution 
inspired a deep suspicion of 
militancy in the factories. The 
Coventry strikers provoked 
widespread alarm. 


This disapproval reached a 
climax early in December 1917, 
when a fleet of RNAS aircraft 
approached the city from the 
west and spent most of the 
day circling and dropping 
flyers. The propaganda leaflets 
urged them to return to 
their duties or face the Front. 
After further negotiation, the 
strikers returned to work on 
5 December 


readers, as it truly seemed to 
display the unbreakable British 
spirit that this article was 
discussing — even the people 
behind her clearing the rubble 
are smiling. What I think would 
be interesting would be to see 


KEPT CALM. 
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Like all the cities covered in our Blitz feature (In Pictures, 
September 2015) there’s a reason Coventry was targeted 


But the same workers also 
made Coventry one of the King’s 
Armouries from 1914-18 - a 
quarter of all military aircraft 
were made there. More crucially, 
it was responsible for the war- 
winning BR1 and BR2 Bentley 
engines, which were fitted to 


in Jagdstaffel 27 in northern 
France — Hermann Goring! 
Simon Moody, 

West Midlands 


Editor replies: 
Thanks for your enlightening 
letter, Simon, which is a timely 


reminder of just how much 
WWI led to the global conflict 
that began two decades on. 


Sopwith Camel and Sopwith 
Snipe aircraft in the battle to 
win back superiority of the 
Skies in 1917-18. 

Coventry’s connections to 
aeronautical warfare were 
therefore crucial, a fact that 
cannot have escaped a certain 
young fighter pilot then serving 
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Simon wins a copy of Metropolis: Mapping 
the City, by Jeremy Black, published 
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considers how cities have been mapped, 
from ancient times to the modern day. 


a comparison of pictures from 
German civilians during the 
war, as I have often felt that 

the ordinary people of Germany 
are demonised during this part 
of history. 

Emily Hammond, 
Nottinghamshire 


Ei | read the latest edition of 

your very enjoyable and 
informative magazine on 
holiday in Cyprus and read it 
from cover to cover in just a few 
days. | particularly enjoyed the 
article on the 1851 Great 
Exhibition (The Big Story, 
September 2015) and the 
spectacular Crystal Palace 
designed by Joseph Paxton. | 
cannot wait until time travel is a 
reality so | can go and visit it for 
myself. | think we should launch 
a campaign for the magnificent 
edifice to be rebuilt in time for 
the bi-centenary in 2051. 
Paul Sheehan 





Editor replies: 

With the old adage that history 
is written by the victors, you’re 
quite right that it’s important 
we also remember those 
innocents who suffered on the 
side of the vanquished. 

I read with interest your article on 
the murder of Lord Mountbatten 
(Yesterday’s Papers, August 2015), 
particularly where you state 

that “his legs had almost been 


THE OTHER SIDE 
Victims of an air raid in Berlin 
work on makeshift shelters 





blown off”. Interestingly at the 
time, I seem to remember the 
cause of death was said to have 
been a heart attack and his body 
was unharmed. Philip Ziegler in 
his ‘official biography’ of 1985, 
wrote “...his limbs remarkably 
unscathed. He had been killed 
instantly by the blast.” 

Was this a playing down of the 
facts at the time to protect the 
family, or have the real extent 
of Mountbatten’s injuries only 
recently come to light? 
Jonathan Mordey, 

West Yorkshire 


Writer Jonny Wilkes replies: 

It’s an interesting question, 
Jonathan. Most accounts of the 
attack do indeed mention how his 
legs were almost blown off. But 

it is, of course, quite possible that 
the royals would not have wanted 
to highlight the gruesome details 
at the time. 


Reading @HistoryRevMag 
and horrified by the ‘Mutiny 
of the Batavia’...ashamed to say 


I’ve never been aware of it until 
now. Abominable. 
@DevilboyScooby 








THE GOSPEL TRUTH 
In the feature on the Holy Grail 
(The Big Story, October 2015), 
it states that the three synoptic 
gospels (Matthew, Mark and 
Luke) were written between 
AD 80 and 100. This is probably 
true of John’s Gospel, but pages 
from all three synoptic gospels 
have been identified among 
the Dead Sea Scrolls, which are 
believed to have been assembled 
by a community which was 
destroyed in around AD 69, 
meaning they must already 
have been written by then. 
Furthermore, Luke’s other 
work, the Acts of the Apostles, 
can be shown (from its 
references to known Roman 
officials) to have been written 
around AD 62 and, in it, he 
refers to the gospel he had 
already written. Both Luke and 
Matthew draw independently 
of each other on Mark’s gospel, 
which must therefore have 
existed before them, and both 
also quote extensively from a 
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Historians continue to make educated guesses about the topics 


that surround the Grail 


lost source Known as ‘Q’ which 
probably existed by AD 42, 
according to internal evidence, 
and appears to have been 
unknown to Mark. 

Paul Geddes, 

West Midlands 


Writer Pat Kinsella replies: 

The danger with a feature such 
as that of the Holy Grail is that 
there is supposition everywhere 
around the story. Most historians 
and academics believe that 
Mark’s is the earliest gospel, 

and that it was probably written 
between AD 70 and 75, although 
very possibly a few years later, 
with the others being produced 
over the following two decades. 

| could perhaps have made the 
span c/0-100 AD, but | stand by 
the deliberately worded claim 
that “historians believe” they 
were written at a date that makes 
it improbable that they were 
first-hand accounts. 


WORLD RENOWN 


I read with great interest your 
article on the Lewis and Clark 
expedition (Great Adventures, 
August 2015). 

Iam an Englishman, living 
in Billings, Montana. History 
Revealed is sold at the local 
Barnes and Noble bookshop and 
my (American) wife and I always 
buy and enjoy the latest copy. 

We both work in the Pompeys 
Pillar National Monument 
Interpretation Centre gift shop 
as volunteers. There, we meet 
many visitors from all around 
the world but mainly, of course, 
from the US. 

Americans are taught about 
Lewis and Clark and their 
expedition as part of the school 


curriculum. What has surprised 
me is the large number of 
Europeans visiting the Pillar 
who know the story. There is 

a significant knowledge of the 
exploits of this very remarkable 
group of people across the 
Western world. 

Incidentally, your article 
implies that Jefferson organised 
the expedition as a result of the 
Louisiana Purchase. In fact, he 
had authorised the expedition 


before the purchase materialised. 


Peter V Boothroyd, 
Montana, USA 


| love easy-to-understand 

explanations of hard-to- 
understand history. 
@ScottFilmCritic 


ARE YOU A WINNER? 
AatemlUcel AvanWalalarclecme)muals 
crossword from issue 20 are: 
(om DY=¥: (on Al atsvsianl as 
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Katherine McDiarmid, 
Bieyaceallas) 

(olateleciaeitsyale)alsiam (elem areh’i>) 
each won a signed copy of 
Rome’s Lost Son by Robert 
Fabbri, worth £14.99. 
iTomnrcleld(omaalsmanelaiuans 
crossword turn to page 97. 
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When he first opened the tomb of 
Tutankhamun on 26 November 1922, 
British archaeologist Howard Carter 
was asked if he could see anything. 
With just a candle to pierce the 
gloom, he peered through the small 
crack he had made in the door and 
replied: “Yes, it is wonderful.” 

That was the beginning of a 
massive, decade-long operation in the 
Valley of the Kings to catalogue and 
remove the trove of treasures buried 
with the Ancient Egyptian Pharaoh, 
all under Carter’s direction. Here he 
personally accompanies a bust as it 
is moved under armed guard to the 
new home of many of the priceless 
artefacts - Cairo’s Egyptian Museum. 
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movie Forbidden Planet, but this ts actually 
a diving suit. Designed by engineer Joseph 
Salim Peress (seen here demonstrating his 
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the stainless steel suit will, he claims, 
allow divers to reach great depths while 

at atmospheric pressure. Steel proves way 
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For more than 350 years, from its 
establishment on 1 November 1478, 
the Spanish Inquisition was tasked to 
orotect Roman Catholicism and tackle 
heresy. In truth, it became a 
melare 

the methods used gave it a fearsome 
and brutal reputation. From the first 
olde laleomiarelelsinelaulais) elo] arm relaatcismer> 
Torquemada, suspects faced 
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Stake. It is unknown how many died 
before the Inquisition was eventually 
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Every year, the Jewish community celebrates the 
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1 November 


In the first year of 
lelsvialemelamctel (mlm siaiecliar 
Lady Chatterley’s Lover 
sold 2 million copies, 
outselling the Bible. 


1960 


In just hours on 10 November 1960, all 
copies of DH Lawrence’s controversial 
novel arclomexsioia 
sold to tens of thousands of readers who 
had eagerly awaited its publication. The 
notoriously explicit tale of a relationship 
between a working-class man and an 
upper-class woman had been 
but, 
in a legal case that tested the Obscene 
Publications Act of 1959, Penguin Books 
were judged to be free to publish. The 
nation had been enthralled by the six-day 
Ware] msl are maxaalelUllamauicialsre melUlune 
in) Slavin 
woefully inadequate to 
galaxia alomalere|smelslaalclaren 


Purple, white, red and 
yellow aren’t colours usually 
associated with carrots, but 
before the 17th century, the yummy 
Wisle[=1to] @](-mZel] (em elmo] ge uania 
. Carrots first turned 
ole] ale l=m Coleere) gel ale maomualom eleleluliclé 
but questionable theory) in the 
INfeldalelarclalelswmselolaomire) aaalelas 
thought the colour would show 


mace mna=ani~10010\-laromanllaslelsmlamaal-lanlelalemalsinelays 

In the second century BC, the Seleucid Empire suppressed the 
Jewish religion - the Temple of Jerusalem was desecrated and 
people were forced to worship the Greek gods. Anger spilled 
over into revolt, led by the | 

Wie. In ISS SC. Pecajoruirec! Jerusalem. Iie Meeceioees i. | y 
went to the temple, where they found the holy oil ruined, except 
for one day’s supply. It is said the 

, which is why Hanukkah lasts that long today. 


. By the time 
WAVAII Klee melin @laclalelomiclarelsiemial 
maateltclarem lam NrenN.)aalelclalictsis: 
to seize the crown, the new 
colour of carrots had stuck. 
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1895 


One night in November 1893, after a few 
oldial <cm lama alsm Orel alisiicw-Vanaicm elel om lamsrealey 
Walter Cowle was eager to 
of being able to fit a billiard ball 

in his mouth. So the 24-year-old asked for a 
ore] | ugelanmualsmiclalel(e)genmeli-(es\omialamalicmearelelaa 
and closed his gob shut. The trick was going 
well - for a matter of seconds. 

and, as nobody could extricate 
the ball, he soon collaosed and died. At the 
inquest, the coroner felt the need to point 
out that putting a billiard ball in your 
mouth to impress your friends was 


1810 


Inveterate prankster Theodore 
ml@l@) axe) alesis aatelels irom Ol-1annarolanal> 
(elu (om ante] <omcla Na alOlUsismaalsmaare sci 
talked-about spot in London. He 
sent out 


all for 26 November 1810, to 

54 Berners Street. For the entire 
day, Mrs Tottenham, who lived 
there, endured an endless line 
of chimney sweeps, mongers, 
bakers, doctors, men delivering 
folio) alelsteeito MIOM>)\Us amelie lalitelalsis 
such as the 


1859 


say 


aplsasts” : ae : ie 
THE BERNER ae 


- flocking to her front 
door, causing mass congestion 
outside. Hook’s fun finally ended 
when police closed the street. 


—_ 


BREA. 


There were two reasons why 
the audience at Paris’s Cirque 
INfclole)(svolam sinenciae lalalsvemelam 
November 1859. They had just 
witnessed 

exslane)aaamale\\.c) te 
seen-before aerial acrobats 
using bars Suspended by 
ropes - the 

- while wearing 
a risque skin-tight 
ore analsialem \olaalslomelnacle 
him, his ‘leotard’ was 
aerodynamic, but also 
showed off his muscular 
figure. This, it was said, 

with the 

ladies in the crowd. 


So that Jules Léotard 
could safely rehearse 
the trapeze, he set up 
lalismexo[0}] e)palelalemen’Zo1am alls 


father’s swimming pool. 


@lamismNie).-1001 0l-1anlelsioMane)i(eOn/slale 
aalelalaalsmelm elslialene 

, French King Louis XIV 
had an operation... for a royal pain 
on his bottom. The understandably 
nervous surgeon Charles-Francois 
Felix not only designed tools for 
deals elgeleslolUlaswmelels 


some of whom died. The Royal op, 
however, was a complete Success. 
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Oswald, right, gasps as the bullet strikes 


Jackie presses 
her lips to 


the coffin—— 


from RENE MacGOLl: Washington, Sunday 


Tue caflin containing the body of the | 


assassinated President Kennedy lay 


beneath an American 


flag in the huge rotunda 


of the American Capitol building. 


=, — 






u rs Kennedy 
and children 


From the throng of 
famous people standing 
silently about it there 
stepped the slim and 


widowed Jacqueline 
Kennedy. She was in black 
and a «mall black lace 
mantiiia partly covered 
her dark brown hai. 

As she glided towards 
the coffin her six-year-old 
daughter, . Gancilne. went 
hand in hond wlth her 
mother. 

hirs Eecnedy —looked 
utterly broken ‘with mbsery, 
bit fer beautiful face wae 
compased and aie kept back 
the bears, 


Prayed 


js she arrived af the bier 
—it wai the aume weed & 
support the coffin of anouner 
famous; murdered American 
President. Abraham. Lineoin. 
a hundred years sgo—she 


dropped 
prayed briefiy. 

Then she deliberately 
leaned forward, iited be 
fog eight and lightiy 
pressed her lips to the eottin. 

The stght of the ferewell 
Klgg owas ome of tHe mat 
intensely polgnant incidents 
that . have ever witnessed. 

Tea impact was abaolutely 


Mrs Kennedy, as she rose 
and walked away, st12l 
retained. control of her 
emotions, nol many of tine 
onlonkers were able to do 
Lhe sare 

The Kennedys two-year- 
old soo John ako wes 
present. Brut bis mother did 
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girlish figure of the’ 


heartrending and althougn | 





Weather: Sunny intervals, rain a. Price 3d 








$a 
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paAvIO ENGLISH 
Ballas, Sunday 


————— = 


LF OSWALD, the 
accused assassin 
of President 
Kennedy, was cut 
down by a bullet in 
the basement of 
Dallas police station 
today. He died soon 
after in hospital. 

The bullel was. fired 
al point-blank range. 

Cawald’s death—just 48 
hours after President 
Hennedys — now stamps 
Kennedy's aaeassinablon as 
one of higtory’s great 
riddles. 3 

The world will never 
know for sure why the 
President died or if Gawald 
was realty hls Killer. 

The man who Le alleg.4 to 
have elled Oswald “in 
unbelievable  clreumshanees 
in the heavily-guarded base- 
ment of the police head- 
quarters is Jack Rubenstein, 
a onch ond well-k own 
Dallas nightelub-owner and 


showman. He is known 2 
Jack Ruby. 


Trembling 


He told police: “1 did mot 
want to be a hero, 1 did bt 
for Mrs Jacqueline Kennedy, 
I wanted to spare her the 
grief! and the agony of thia 
man's trial. 

“[T -hove a deep Senet of 
feeling for Mrs Kennedy and 
TL folt I hod to take this 
action.” 

Dallas apa chief Jessen 
h é i 


re 


7 : RUBY’S REVENGE 
. aoe In the aftermath of Oswala’s death 
ghtclub owner, level? nx: FRIAS Nelo mercial ere Rollie al: to 
ol- WM it-lcoMe mel(oMi mie) mm t-lece (t=) lai) 


Jack Ruby, Dallas ni 





1964, he was sentenced to death, but 
this was overturned and Ruby would 

olr=vulaMiclevAxe)mro ms O10] laalelarclavarslaslereliician 
(ColUlsmuom Ul aremers|alesi@ em el-)ne) asm alicmaslaalele 


: klased 
hoaptal in a trembling wokoe. 

Later the ee a | 
Rubinstein would be charged 
with Gewald's murder. 

The disgrace of Dallas— 
and in particular the Dallas 
palloe epartment—ls corm 
plete, They le, an ASN SSLTE 
Kit the ~ Preaident of the 
United States and 43 hours 
| jater that alleged aassin 
was shot lin. the depths of 
their cen pollee station. 


Drawn guns 


The shooting . of Oswald 
| took: place just 1 teat 
fram where I was standing. 
Taaw tt all 
Qewald, surrounded by 
40. polltemen with drawn 
guns, Was being taken ftom 
hig cell through te basr= : ; 
ment inte at, armoured car, OE  sgcdiien acsili 
He was to be transferred ae 
two miles to the Dallas ; BLACK a W 







county jail where he waa to 





4 BIPCHANAN 5 
awaits grand jury hearing OME OLE scence waist 
| om Wedresday. _ i Fo L “ae 
As he come out of the cone ' i rs dart dteied uaetie! SE 
television. Cameras whirred : ' P koe wen eeu’ 
| and Oswald, smiling slighty, ants 


was led towards the ramp | 
where the hoge grey and = ; 
white armoured car Waa oS 4 | 
| parked. os 3 % 
The basement was full of 

pees but a path waa cleared 
| between the door and the car, 

Orwald was escorted by 
some. gix polleemen. 


Slumped 


At that moment &@ s)ocEy 
man in & dark brown jacket 
wearin: a: grey siotson, 
whem 1 tepk fo be a desc 
ilve, agp forward ag Uf 
to help re escortlug 
Oawald. 

Then Ina blur of move- 
ment he pulled out & anub- 
nosed 38 revolver and shot 


‘BLACK & WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 





Qawald at polnt blank OKA 
| Fange. 

Panderionium awepi ihe hy - suis 
basement. Reporters and : : areas a) - Le Te ere 
photographers pushed  for- | 2" erereh eee? wera fp! neds Tan mob, LT 
ward ta where Oswald wad — mp 2 a 
alumped on the grognd asd 

\ half a dozen pollee were THE SECRET'S IN THE BLENDING 


UT ics (ue) 
(BOTTLE 4 HAL TTL 0,3 - AULT EYER 12/2 - Miedema a 


pace two, cor. one Detective who disarmed Ruby turns away holding the gun, 








Kennedy” (JF K’s wife). Found guilty in 


YESTERDAY’S PAPERS 


On 25 November 1963, the front pages were filled with the murder of JFK’s assassin 


“YOU KILLED THE PRESIDENT, 
YOU RAT!”? sack RUBY 


ome have deemed the killing of Lee 
S=: Oswald as righteous vengeance, 

while to others, it was vigilante murder. 
On 24 November 1963, the man arrested for the 
assassination of President John F Kennedy two 
days earlier was himself gunned down. 

It all happened in a flash in the basement of 
Dallas Police Headquarters, as the 24-year-old 
Oswald was being transferred to county jail. 
With an unruly crowd of officers and camera 
crews looking on, Jack Ruby, a local nightclub 
owner, was unnoticed as he stepped forward, 
pulled a .38 caliber revolver and shot Oswald 
at point-blank range. Despite being rushed to 
Parkland Hospital, the same place where JFK 
had died, the wound to Oswald’s stomach was 
too severe. He died minutes after arriving. 

Reportedly, in the moment before firing, 
Ruby shouted, “You killed the President, you 
rat!” — something Oswald denied during his 
interrogations, claiming he was a “patsy”. The 
evidence, however, stacked against him. He had 
been arrested on 22 November, an hour after 
JFK was shot as his motorcade made its way 
along Dealey Plaza in downtown Dallas. In the 
pandemonium, Oswald had killed policeman 
JD Tippit and his rifle was discovered on the 
sixth floor of the Book Depository where he 
worked, which had a vantage point of the 
Kennedys’ open-top car. 

Yet Oswald’s murder at the hands of Ruby 
left too many questions unanswered, so it 
wasn’t long before JFK’s assassination became 
a hotbed of conspiracy theories. To this day, the 
debate rages over Oswald’s role and whether 
Ruby’s actions can be justified. © 






CONSPIRACY THEORIES 


PNigatelele|amualsmvacclaaciam eleslaalissilelar 
assembled to investigate JFK’s 
ol=told ancl alalelelaeciomlamivicr-auatcle 
OlWVello mers aaicremelelmualom<illiaiemelelal> 
- firing three times using a rifle with 
a telescopic range - many believe 
a second gunman was positioned 
at the nearby grassy knoll. 


TOP: A Secret 
Service agent 
leaps on the 
presidential car 
after JFK is shot 
RIGHT: Lee 
Harvey Oswald 
poses with his 
rifle in Dallas in 
March 1963 

FAR RIGHT: Jack 
Ruby is hounded 
before his hearing 


1963 ALSO IN THE NEWS... 


7 NOVEMBER After being trapped 
underground for a fortnight, 11 West 
German miners are saved from a 
collapsed mine, in a complex rescue 
known as The Miracle of Lengede. 


14 NOVEMBER When a volcanic 
eruption 150 metres below sea level breaks 
the surface near Iceland, a new island is 
dramatically formed. |t is named Surtsey, 
after a fire giant of Norse legend. 


23 NOVEMBER The opening episode 
of Doctor Who is aired but, due to 
black-outs and extended coverage of 
JFK’s assassination, the Doctor’s first 
adventure is broadcast again a week later. 
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The oldest scientific 
Tasiaiaeidtolamiamealsmelare 


ROYAL 
Loletl ams 
ESTABLISHED 


On 28 November 1660, architect Christopher Wren 
gave a lecture at Gresham College in London and 
the Royal Society was born 


The Royal Society 
(RS) has been 
involved in some 
of the biggest 
moments in 
Xod (=) 1 [od = ae 


The Royal Society 

rm collate (Xo Mam Marcy 
12-strong committee 
el alarelelarexciomu aloo] @ai\sol 
(o) maar ere) (=e |< Ke) a 

id alow eo) ae)aalelal ale me)i 
physico-mathematical 


The RS publishes 
Micrographia, physicist 
IBXo) ol=1 atl m (0X0) (oS 

Feavel ante a.@n elere) -emni’1 a) (el al 
features drawings made 
Vl arelsl aro anlkel ceysvexe) el) 

re jaremecelalteliaksmed alow |e: 
use of the word ‘cell’. 


FELLOW OR 7% 
FOREIGN PFEMALE 
MEMBER? Ps. 
Fellows are scientists oes 
and engineers from 

the UK and the 

Commonwealth who 

are elected due to their 

contribution to “the 

improvement of natural 

knowledge”. Eminent 

scientists from outside 

the Commonwealth 

can be elected as 

foreign members. 


Of the 1,430 

current 

fellows, 

just 7% are 
female. 


HISTORYREVEALED.COM 


experimental learning”. 


BMatcmrolstoMelim litels iLiceda| 
Fe] e) el=vo acme staleliicia 
eval alanxe)andalcmilacvand ant 
amd alow asaiexxe) eel lere)i 
Transactions - the RS’s 
iKolUl dats) Mastexe) al-lau-) ema al) 
fight against smallpox 
in the West begins. 


Physicist Isaac 
Newton’s theory on 
ike lalarclale mere) (eel as 

Sixa).4 el ir-lial=ve xe) anaar= 
niacin a laalomlaltcl ef-] el=1¢ 
published by the RS. 
Talkots¥ Am als Nall ered sxe) 
publish his theory of 
gravity with the RS. 


TO THE MAXIM 

The Royal Society’s motto is 
‘Nullius in verba’ - or ‘Take 
nobody’s word for it’. 


a=telalrclanliammcclal<llamisaiasss 
| a paper on his kite-and- 
| key experiment, which 
proves the electrical 
larch asmeym itelalualiale mmole 
the RS. He is elected 
a fellow in 1756. 


NW av=m @xe) ©) (=\"an (=1er-] Maa ale) 
RS’s oldest and most 
prestigious award, 

is estsablished. Each 

year it is awarded “for 

folul acim) arellalemeloialr=\.-laalsalas 
aM aswsicto aera lal) a\’an elaclareia 
fo) ms{oi[ =) a eX- Mad Ne) >] ©) (>) 

gsor] o}(=lal asm acer lerel=) 
laatohaal=laatohe cette] al \4ilel ate(=) 
tol aclete\VAmarola0 lao] Sian Ol alolalsss 
Dy-Vavalamelarem e)rerelatslaalicis 
DYo)ge)d anya lelelel.<lak 


| Dutch textile 
ima anlsaelatslalae-Vainelali-) 


van Leeuwenhoek 
' switches professions 

WiVgaXslale alow olclexo)aals\omual- mil acis 
lalUlaatslameeme) o-1-1a'(-Miil(edce 
organisms. He reports his 
imravellaleSmxemualcmncom-lale mis 
\(sYoi kolo Mol kel a=)ke)amaalsyanlel>) 4 
a few years later. 


PEOPLE FROM 
THE FELLOWSHIP 
HAVE WON THE 
N@ Be PRIZE 





















































Physicist James Chadwick 
discovers the neutron and 
lalismalavellaleicure|acm lel e)iisiat=vem env, 
the RS. Shortly after, he goes 
oyamuem\(e)d.@elamualsm=laiaicia 

r= 1K) aa) com ole) an) ol ©) ce) (-\oim 


A secret party 
is held at the 
RS’s Burlington 


House for all the Jewish 
scientists and intellectuals 
NVA aLOM ach VAcm aalelalcler=vemkemarat= 
Nazism. While it is widely 
reported in the press, 
the guest list remains 
classified in order to 

| protect any relatives still 
ayy AAG. (Ses, Tame relate l-1e 
¥- ¥ 


‘ 
.) 
.* 


The RS invests in 
lam). 4el=1e /iace)amne) 
ololsislacmualcw e)tclaicve 
Venus from French 
Polynesia. The 
feydelsvol alee Mm isis] Se) 
granted approval 
to search for a 
theoretical southern 
continent. The 

xo) anlaatclale l=) auerolaalsss 
Cook, successfully 
nlalesw-ANUin gel ite) 

and New Zealand. 





* The RS gains its first female 
fellows: crystallographer 

| Kathleen Lonsdale (below) 
raven e)roreial=vaalisimm Mi-l alee, 

ius) e)alslasvelar 


PNsiagelale)aaslecm aatel.<o 

fo) ossi-1aVsol a elarsmeleldlalens 

total eclipse that support 

Einstein’s general theory 

of relativity. They report 1925 
ld alaliamilatelialeimuemaalcm nes 

and Einstein is elected a 

member within two years. 


178] Na al-\\\vm elete WANS 


discovered in the 
Milky Way, which 
turns out to be 

a new planet. 
Uranus, as it 

will eventually 
be known, is 

gs) eco) ausre mkoma al) 
KON so] soleil (=1 07 
lo\areksi4 ce) ale) aal=l4 








a Cie tS aae cae 1894 After a RS lecture, MKo) (=Xel 0) 1am elke) (exe | S185) 
fol al=)a al Sian Adil itclaaM nts aakstenZ Francis Crick and 
rel are Me) anasireiksien me) gem=tohal-ilela James Watson discover 
discuss the idea of the structure of DNA 

18275 —® Charles Babbage’s researching atmospheric and co-author a paper 
Difference Engine - gases. Together they olan dal-1iam 0) cto analcolulela 
Fema al=Xol ateVal [ers] me (-\Varer= fo lsxexo\Vi-) a= 140 (olan e\-1iel a=) for the RS. 





id ato lamers) aiero)an| ele a=) Ramsay goes on to 

laatsldalslaatcld (ere) mite] e)c=ie Kolsladimvanelsyilelaammarsvelar 

rsfaremuatom-y-)al (=i mie) aitl avaelKe)al-laleip.<-valelar 

of computer - is 

approved by the RS. 1955 





Nao [exer ke) al at= 1a ni=xe! 
(ile l=xeyam relaiaeii 
tells the RS of 
SYolaat=m easel sine) are 
exo)al=scmalsmcelelalemia 
Sussex in 1822. The 
ole) al=some] amu aelanmaals) 
first-discovered 
Flite Mel latest 10] a 

id alow le lUl-larcrerelar 


The RS sets up its 
research base at Halley 
Sto NAW Vals] aeid (ot- mam mal) 
base becomes a 

ese (ol dU leif-] mleler-lurela 
imoyanes|faat=1%-) 

TaN Asialee)@nvavallitclaamm(s)al aval exe>.4 eee 

Talbot contacts the RS with racordin 

: , i g 

lalism elaelerctsmolim Jive) vets (-Vil( Si ies 

drawing’. It is promptly 

renamed photography 

ro] ale mre im al=\\ Varo] Aan ke) dail icm ele) dar 





- the severe 
fo (=\e] g-lef-lulelame)s 
ld alomey4elalo Mle \ic16 





MANY HAPPY RETURNS 
This year, the Society’s esteemed | 

publication, Philosophical The number of Royal 
Transactions of the Royal Society, eadaneaaee Society presidents since 
celebrated its 350th anniversary. - 1660. These include 


It is the world’s oldest | ' Samuel Pepys, Isaac 
- Newton, Humphry 
} - Davy and Ernest 

X FACTOR _ Rutherford. The 62nd 

3 The maximum number of new _ president, Venkatraman 
THE SPOILS OF SCIENCE | fellows that may be elected each | Ramakrishnan, begins his 

The first Copley Medal came with a prize of year is 52. Ten foreign members _ five-year term of office 

£1,000. Today, the winner receives £25,000. may also be elected. ~ on 30 November 2015. 
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The legendary tale of a schoolboy who broke 
the rules of football and created a new sport 


WILLIAM 
WEBB ELLIS GIVES 
RUGBY A TRY 


The winners of the 2015 Rugby World Cup will raise a 
trophy with his name, but Webb Ellis’s role in inventing 
modern rugby is steeped more in myth than fact... 











he name ‘Webb E!lis’ is 
I never too far from the 

minds of the world’s elite 
rugby players, as for a couple of 
months every four years, it takes 
on a special symbolism in their 
sport. That is because it is the 
name inscribed on the trophy 
they all dream of lifting, but few 
ever do -— rugby’s greatest prize, 





the World Cup. So who was Webb 
Ellis and why does he hold a place 


of such high esteem to the rugby 
community worldwide? 


In 1823, William Webb Ellis was a 


teenage pupil at Warwickshire’s 
prestigious Rugby School when 
he committed a momentous 
act of rule-breaking. During 

a football match with his 
schoolmates — although it was 
more a brawl than the game we 
know today — he picked up the 
ball, which was permitted, and 
started to run with it, which 
was not. That single, simple 
deed heralded Webb Ellis as the 
inventor of a modern handling 
sport — rugby football. 


It’s a romantic piece of folklore, 


but almost certainly apocryphal. 
The legend originated with two 
letters to the school’s magazine, 
The Meteor, by former pupil 
Matthew Bloxam, the first of 


HISTORYEXTRA.COM 





7 SCRUMMING ALUM 


@lUjuss(e (=m neice] o\vacreialere) 
stands this statue of William 
Webb Ellis, along with a 
felclolUlsmerolanlaarsiaareleclalare 
how Webb Ellis “with a fine 
disregard for the rules of 
football as played in his 
time, first took the ball in his 
arms and ran with it”. 





























STAR PUPIL 


which was written four years 


is ; A bronze 
after Webb Ellis’s death in 1876. eeatue ct 
William Webb | 
AING J Ellis stands a 
Bloxam’s second account from outside his a 5 


alma mater, 


1880 recalled that “Ellis, for the Rugby School 


first time ... on catching the ball, 
instead of retiring backwards, 
rushed forwards with the ball in 
his hands towards the opposite 
goal.” But when an investigation 
into the reliability of Bloxam’s 
letters was carried out in the 
1890s, it yielded nothing. 

The growth of rugby (union) 
in the 19th century came down 
to the first set of written rules, 
published in 1845, and the 
formation of the Rugby Football 
Union in 1871. As Rugby 
School was responsible (or 
at least involved) with these 
developments, however, Webb 
Ellis remained within the 
game’s consciousness. 

Rugby spread across 
the world, taking 
the name of William 
Webb Ellis and his myth 
with it. And when the 
decision was made before 
the inaugural World 
Cup in 1987 to name the 
trophy in his honour, this 
public schoolboy’s position 
on the rugby field was 
cemented for ever more. 








a 
g 
m 
= 
S 


. | 1A F ie. ze ct 
| MMO WITHA Fine ita ELLIS “e 


















FIRST +l SO TCHS Tg rz <4 2 
ste — eM HS Rs Ay Bas br 
THU Ve EATING HP hicren = ee WITH Ir 





“Ellis, for the first. 
time... rushed — 
forwards with the 

~ ball in his hands 


Fame 


~ towards the 
opposite goal” =, 
Matthew Bloxam ae ) 


J =] fod | 2 


Today, it is the referees 
who figuratively throw the 
olere) aro lam nalisiel=laro Nl ale) 
players, but when the first 
rules were written down In 
1845, they were carried 

Fl col tiated i(-m o)i neds Miamaale 
pockets of team members. 


THE RU/3Y Gane RQjure or 


?, 


— >. 
ay oe Be 


THE BIRTH OF RUGBY 

MAPA) Abe] oh’ ae—Lod aLolo) MX-1-10 lars. 
sale tt bcohdaMmex-vaidelava ey-lialdiale Mmm dareduiaa| 

Vd al- Mey eli gia et-] malolant-meymatle| ey 

TOP LEFT: An 1864 copy of the early 
written rules of the sport 

TOP: Webb Ellis’s grave in southern 
France, where he died in 1872, with the 
MaVfo) dle OCU] oma ce) e)anaidat-) mm ol-t-] e-mal-mar-lonl= 
ABOVE: Captain Richie McCaw lifts 

id a=W de) oleh ar-ix-) am dal-My (=) ay4-¥-] lal 

All Blacks won the World Cup in 2011 
WaNrl Ps ra by - ; : -— 


oa rt. 














= 


— 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY TALE OF... 


Pretender to the English throne, Perkin Warbeck 















hen Henry Tudor 
came to the throne of 
England in 1485, his 


position was by no means secure. 


The country was still reeling 
from a protracted and bloody 
conflict, the Wars of the Roses, 
and almost immediately the new 
king faced threats to his crown 
from resentful Yorkists. He may 
have hoped he could sleep easier 
after crushing Lambert Simnel’s 
rebellion in 1487, but for eight 
years in the 1490s, another 
pretender, Perkin Warbeck, gave 
Henry VII reason to be anxious 
for his fledgling dynasty. 


THE PRETENDER PRINCE 
In 1491, Warbeck, a Flemish 
teenager who spent his youth 
working for several merchants, 
landed at the Irish city of Cork. 
As he was clad in the fine, silk 
clothes of his latest master, the 
people assumed he was of noble 
blood. It was an image Warbeck 
was happy to promote and it 
handed a golden opportunity 
to Henry’s enemies in Ireland. 


Though he spoke little English, 
the vain and vulnerable Warbeck 
was hailed as Richard, Duke of 
York - one of the missing ‘Princes 
in the Tower’, heir to the English 
throne and rumoured to have 
been murdered by Richard III. 
The (rather weak) claim was that 
when his ‘brother’ was killed 

at the Tower of London in 1483, 
the other prince had escaped 

to Europe. The deception was 
enough to fool some - and to be 
exploited by others. 

Wearing his new identity, 
Warbeck travelled to the courts 
of Europe seeking support for 
an invasion. Whether due to 
credulity or political expediency, 
Charles VIII of France, Austria’s 
Maximilian I and even Margaret 
of Burgundy (the real Richard’s 
aunt) received him. When 
Henry heard that Margaret had 
acknowledged a pretender as 
her nephew, he cut off England’s 
lucrative cloth trade with the 
Burgundian Netherlands. 
Undeterred, Warbeck prepared 
for his invasion. 


“Thus I, an orphan, bereaved 
of my royal father and brother, 
an exile from my kingdom... 
led my miserable life in fear 
and weeping and grief” 


In a letter from 1493, Perkin Warbeck tries to convince Queen 
isabella of Spain that he is one of the lost ‘Princes in the Tower’ 
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1499 A THREAT TO KING 
HENRY VIPS THRONE ENDS 
WITH AN EXECUTION 


Although his claim was spurious and his rebellions pathetic, Perkin 
Warbeck jeopardised the Tudor dynasty, just as it was beginning... 


On 3 July 1495, a small force 


landed near Deal in Kent with the 


hope of gathering support while 
marching. Before Warbeck had 
disembarked, however, his 150 
men were overpowered by the 


waiting defences and the invasion 


was in tatters. A humiliated 


Warbeck sailed to Ireland, where 


he failed risibly to besiege the 
pro-Henry town of Waterford, 
and then on to Scotland. 


FARCICAL, FEEBLE, FAILED 
While residing in the court of 
King James IV, Warbeck had 
time to regroup and secure an 
alliance with Scotland through 
his marriage to James’s cousin, 
Catherine Gordon, celebrated 

in Edinburgh with a lavish 
tournament. By September 1496, 
James and Warbeck were ready 
























MYSTERIOUS 
BACKSTORY 
As no-one knew 
what happened 
to the ‘Princes in 
the Tower’ (left), 
the story Perkin 
Warbeck (main) 
told had a hint of 
credibility to it 





Perkin Warbeck received no 
assistance from the Spanish during 
his travels through Europe, despite 


writing a letter to the queen. 


that he was 


who he claimed to be, writing: “As 


for the affair of him who calls himself 





the Duke, we hold it for a jest.” 
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and could even attend 
royal banquets. 


for another attack on Henry, this 
time from the north. Regardless, 
it was more of a farce than the 
first. The Scottish had not 
-even encountered an English 
force before abandoning the 
campaign. Warbeck - with 
James now looking to rid 
himself of the ineffectual 
pretender - made for Ireland. 
A year later, there was to 
be a third - and far more 
successful — invasion. 
Throughout 1497, discontent 
grew in England over Henry’s 
increased taxes and, on hearing 
of a rising in Cornwall, Warbeck 
planned to launch his attack from 
there. That September, 120 men, 
carried on two ships, landed near 
Land’s End, where Warbeck was 
finally met with popular backing. 
By the time his forces reached 
Exeter, it is thought he had some 
6,000 followers, although they 
were mostly unarmed. Moreover, 
Warbeck was no military leader. 
On hearing that Henry had 





ABOVE: In a 1493 letter, Perkin 
Warbeck asked for help from 
Queen Isabella of Spain 

LEFT: After his arrest, Warbeck 
had to read his confession 
publicly in the streets of London 





mobilised a royal army, Warbeck 
deserted his scared supporters 
and sought sanctuary in Beaulieu 
Abbey on the south coast. His 
feeble attempts to seize the crown 
came to an anticlimactic end soon 
afterwards, when he surrendered. 


LEARNING FROM MISTAKES 
Warbeck was paraded through 
London “amid much hooting 

and derision” but, that said, he 
was actually treated leniently by 
Henry for almost a year. After 
confessing to being an imposter, 
it appeared Warbeck could expect 
the same treatment as Lambert 
Simnel - pardoned and employed 
in the royal kitchens - until he 
tried to escape. Warbeck was 

put in the stocks and sent to the 
Tower of London but, in 1499, he 
gave further proof he didn’t learn 
from his mistakes. He attempted 
another escape, this time with 
another claimant to the throne, 
Edward, Earl of Warwick. 

He had pushed Henry too far. 
On 23 November 1499, Warbeck 
was carried on a wooden plank to 
the infamous place of execution, 
Tyburn, and hanged. © 


E19) WHATDO YOU THINK? 


Was Perkin Warbeck really a serious 
threat to the rule of King Henry Vil? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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Henry V’s legendary 
medieval thumph 
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ix hundred years ago, on inspired Shakespeare’s pen, ensuring that 
25 October 1415, in a muddy the architect of the victory, Henry V, was 
field in Picardy, an exhausted, remembered as one of England’s greatest 
depleted and outnumbered force of K@helcscwn colon tenbennatear> mer: lale)atel ml alclgem cele renys 
predominantly English archers and Why was the battle fought in the first place, 
men-at-arms won one of the most how did Henry’s rag-tag army defeat the 
famous military victories in history. flower of French chivalry and what effect, 
» A potent symbol of triumph against if any, did it have on the history of the two 


seemingly impossible odds, the battle warring nations? Julian Humphrys explains. 
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ITALIAN 
BATTALION 


BMarslacmiclacmcsmaniclaNarcls 
15,000 crossbowmen in 
France’s line-up, all from 
Genoa. Their crossbows 
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French Chronicler 


| Froissart depicts 


the English victory | 


~ at Crécy, 1346 


THE HUNDRED YEARS WAR 


RAINING ARROWS 


aRarslasmiclacmselanicw A°.°1°) 
English archers at the Battle 
of Crécy, with a combined 
firing power of around 
yAomMelolow- lace) e-mail eines 








Agincourt was just one battle in a multi-generational conflict 


he so-called ‘Hundred Years War’ 
i was, in fact, a series of wars. 
Waged intermittently from 1337- 
1453, they saw various kings of England 
fight the French house of Valois for 


control of France. 


The epic conflict was largely born from the fact 
that England’s king held territory in France 
and, as such, he owed homage and services to 
his French overlord. With two supposedly equal 
kings (and their egos) involved, trouble was, 
perhaps, inevitable. To compound the matter, 
the French allied up with the Scots against the 
English, while the English supported France’s 
enemies, the Flemish. 
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In 1337, Edward III of England refused to 
pay homage to Philip VI of France, leading the 
French King to confiscate Edward’s lands in 
south-west France. Edward hit back. He 
declared that, as his mother Isabella 
was the sister of the previous French 
King, he was the rightful ruler 
of France, not Philip. The two 
countries went to war. 

In 1346, the English won a major 
victory at Crécy and then, ten years 
later, captured King John of France at 
Poitiers. But Edward was unable to secure 
total victory and, in 1360, he agreed the Treaty 
of Bretigny, giving up his claim to the French 
throne in exchange for land in south-west 


France. War restarted in 1369 and, over the next 
20 years, the French steadily recaptured much 
of the land lost by the 1360 treaty. 
Over 30 years of peace followed, 
until, in 1413, Henry V became King 
of England. He took advantage of 
divisions in the French court to 

Te sevelieoes, | Pursue English interests in France, 

in years, of the 
Hundred Years 
War 






' and he revived the old claim to 
its throne. In 1415, he laid siege to 
Harfleur, a port on the River Seine 
from which the French often launched 
raids on the English south coast. After a 
costly and lengthy siege, Harfleur surrendered. 
At this stage, Henry could have garrisoned 
the newly-captured town and sailed home but, 


GAME CHANGER 
Joan of Arc arrives at 
the court of Charles 

ane Sibelius in n 142° 


>) EN ° 
wanting to make a point, he instead opted to 
march north with his army through enemy 
territory to the English-held enclave at Calais. 
Tired, hungry and depleted, his army found 
the route barred by the French at Agincourt. 
Here, his outnumbered men won a legendary 
victory and, eventually, Henry returned home 
in triumph. This victory provided a major boost 
to the credibility of Henry’s Lancastrian regime, 
and made England’s powers more willing to 
finance future wars of conquest. 

Two years later, Henry began the methodical 
conquest of Normandy. It was then agreed that, 
on the death of Charles VI, the French king at 
the time, Henry or his heirs should inherit the 
French throne. But Charles’s son, the ‘Dauphin’ 
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fought on in central France. Although Henry 
died prematurely in 1422, the English, helped 
by an alliance with the Burgundian faction in 
France, continued to gain ground but they were 
becoming overstretched. 

In 1429, inspired by a young peasant girl 
dubbed Joan of Arc, the French broke the 
English siege of Orléans and had the Dauphin 
crowned King Charles VII. Once again the 
English lacked the resources to hold onto the 
French lands they had conquered and, over the 
next 20 years, they were steadily pushed back. 
When their last army was destroyed at Castillon 
in 1453, all that remained of their once- 
extensive French territories, were the Channel 
Islands and the port of Calais. 












AGE-OLD RIVALS 


KEY PLAYERS 





FRENCH 


CHARLES D’ALBRET 
(Died 1415) 

As Constable of France, he 
was the most senior officer 
and co-commander of the 

French army at Agincourt, 

where he was killed. 


JEAN LE MEINGRE, 
MARSHAL 
BOUCICAUT 
(1366-1421) 


A veteran soldier and co- 
commander of the French 
army, he was captured at 
Agincourt and remained 

a prisoner until he died six 
years later in Yorkshire. 


CHARLES, DUKE 
OF ORLEANS 
(1594-1465) 


Nephew of King Charles VI 
of France and leader of 
the Armagnacs, he was 
captured at Agincourt. 

He spent 24 years in prison 
before he was released. 





ENGLISH 


HENRY V 
(1386 or 1387 - 1422) 


Henry’s father had usurped 
the throne to become king 
in 1599. Henry V had been 
monarch for two and a half 
years when he sailed for 
France in 1415. 


EDWARD, 
DUKE OF YORK 
(1373-1415) 


Despite the fact that his 
brother had been executed 
for plotting against Henry, 
he was given command 

of the English right wing at 
Agincourt, where he died. 


SIR THOMAS 
ERPINGHAM 
(1355-1428) 


A veteran Norfolk knight 

and old friend of Henry IV. 

He probably organised the 
archers at Agincourt and 

gave the signal for the army to 
advance at the start of the battle. 
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HENRY V 


England’s leader at Agincourt was an ambitious 
young man with a serious set of military skills 


he son of Henry Bolingbroke and 
i Mary Bohun, Henry V was born 

on 16 September 1386 or 1387, in 
the gatehouse tower of Monmouth 
Castle. When young Henry was 13 
or 14, his father seized the throne 
and became Henry IV, making 
the boy Prince of Wales. 


Henry IV had to fight hard to 

retain his throne. He faced war on 
the Scottish border, an insurrection 
in Wales led by Owain Glyndwr (the last 
Welshman to hold the title of Prince of Wales) 
and rebellions in England, notably spearheaded 
by the powerful Percy family. 


THREAT ON THE HOME FRONT 






Young Henry accompanied his father on 


many campaigns, and was badly wounded at 
the Battle of Shrewsbury in 1403 (see Scars of 


26 


Henry V’s age 
when he succeeded 
imomaalsmualaelals 
(o}m tale itelare. 


Youth, right). The young prince also took a 
leading role in the war against Glyndwr 
in Wales, first as nominal and then 
as actual commander of military 
_ operations there. During this time 
he learned valuable lessons in 
command, logistics, military finance 
» and siege warfare - knowledge he 
was to use to devastating effect after 
he became King in 1413, and decided to 


restart war in France. 


By most accounts, Henry was a serious, pious 


young man, who could be extremely ruthless. 


THE SOUTHAMPTON PLOT 


Henry V was at Portchester Castle, in 
Hampshire, supervising the mustering of 

his army for the invasion of France when 

he was brought news of a treasonous plot. 
Conspirators planned to murder him and his 

eo) colait-lecmeTiemcem eleim—telnleiiemuleladiiit:) em tla 

of March - who was seen by some as the 
lawful heir of Richard II - on the throne. The 
ringleader was Richard, Earl of Cambridge, 
HiC=M Lele lite (-1mm olceldal:] ae) mm eh] ce mm DIU] (= me) m (ola 4 
(one of Henry’s military leaders). Cambridge’s 
co-conspirators were Sir Thomas Gray and Lord 
Scrope of Masham. It was Edmund Mortimer, 


the intended beneficiary of the plot, who 
betrayed the conspiracy, after realising it had 
no chance of success. The three conspirators 
were arrested at on 31 July and taken to 
Southampton Castle for trial (local claims that 
the trial took place in what is now the Red Lion 
pub are, sadly, without foundation - it was built 
75 years after the trial took place). Sir Thomas 
ele WAWELM-y Yall c-le me) mar-NUCeLeim-lile Mm ail a=\-Mets\ As 
later, Cambridge and Scrope were beheaded 
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He came 
down hard 
on heresy and 
was not afraid to 
be brutal if the occasion 
demanded it. Indeed, he 

ordered a massacre of his French 
prisoners at Agincourt (see The Kill Command, 
page 44). He proved to be an inspiring leader and 
his men had confidence in him. He followed his 
victory over the French at Agincourt with the 
strategic conquest of Normandy between 1417 
and 1419 - a masterpiece of military organisation. 
When he died of dysentery in 1422, he had been 
at the peak of his powers, was heir to the throne 
of France and in control of much of that country. 


TEEN SPIRIT 


GOOD FOR 
NOTHING 


Was Prince Henry really the dissolute young 
tearaway of Shakespeare’s plays? The young 
Prince Hal of the Bard’s Henry IV is portrayed 
as an irresponsible roisterer who later turned 
over a new leaf and set aside his wild ways. 
Shakespeare leaned heavily on the 16th- 
century chronicles of Raphael Holinshed 
who writes of Henry: “for whereas aforetime 
he had made himselfe a companion unto 
misrulie mates of dissolute order and life, he 
now banished them all from his presence...” 
However, there’s no contemporary evidence 
to support the claim that the Lord Chief 
Justice actually had Henry arrested, as 
occurs in Shakespeare’s version of events. 
Furthermore, while still a prince, Henry 
campaigned diligently, if not always 
successfully, and served on the royal council. 
Later, tensions with his father did arise, 
which were probably caused by 
Henry’s desire for a greater role 
in government, not a lack of 
interest in it. It is likely this 
ambition that sparked the 
oft-repeated story that, 
while his father was sick, 
Prince Henry picked up 
the crown and tried it on 
for size. 


ALL CHANGE 

Having usurped 

Richard II, Henry 
Bolingbroke is crowned 
King of England in 1399 





UNITING THE LAND 
Henry IV’s 14-year rule 
Was turbulent, but he 


handed a largely Peaceful 
kingdom to his son 
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SCARS OF YOUTH 


In July 1403, the young Prince Henry learned a valuable, if 
painful, lesson in the power of the longbow. Henry was in 
command of a division of his father’s army at Shrewsbury 
where they faced a rebel army commanded by the famous 
Harry Hotspur of the Percy family. The battle began with a 
iK=) Coxed (oll owe) cola -)a"melU(-1m-ale mele) im dil-mexe) (el (=) emeym ele) dey (e(-s5 
were being given a taste of what their French and Scottish 
enemies had endured for decades. Among the casualties 
was Prince Henry, who was hit below the eye by an arrow. 
Contemporary sources say he refused to leave the field and 
his division played a major part in the eventual royal victory. 
The shaft of the arrow was later removed, but its barbed 
head remained firmly lodged in Henry’s cheek. John 
Bradmore, the country’s leading surgeon, was called in to 
help. Bradmore’s treatment was risky and probably very 
painful for the patient. He made room to work by opening the 
wound with probes covered in rosewater-soaked linen, then 
used a corkscrew-like device to grip the arrow and slowly pull pl ol oq go] > Ma plot eg ce) > 
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its antiseptic qualities. . Ade APR face in 1403, was paid 40s 


The Prince survived the operation, but was left with a a Lees by the royal family that year 
large scar on his cheek. Speculating =| 4 (round £1,000 in modern 
about the psychological effect ie 2). | ee, reek 
that the wound may have had a die oe income. wore 
upon Henry, some writers have on bey i 
suggested that his near-death 
experience may have led him 
to go, temporarily, off the rails. 
What is significant is that the 
oda WaXey al <=din] eleclam eleladeclimeyi 
Henry shows him in profile - a 
scarred face clearly didn’t fit in 
with the medieval view of what an 
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Henry V’s battle scar 
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THE ROAD TO BATTLE 


To get to Agincourt, Henry needed an army and plenty of monev... 


ust a year after becoming King, 
Jin V claimed the throne 

of France. It seems Henry was 
convinced that his claim was justified, but 
there was an added benefit. An overseas 
war would help unite the English nobility 
behind him and, if he was victorious, 
it would add lustre to the Lancastrian 
regime established by his father. 


Meanwhile, France was in disarray. Its king, 
Charles VI, was mad and the country was 
split by civil war between two rival factions - 
the Armagnacs and the Burgundians. Henry 
entered into negotiations with both, receiving 
Burgundian ambassadors at Leicester and 
sending envoys to the French monarch. 

The English demands were extensive and, in 
French eyes, excessive. Although Henry was 
prepared to set aside the claim to the throne 





for the time being, he asked for huge territorial 
concessions, the 1.6 million crowns still unpaid 
from the ransom of John II (who had been 
captured at Poitiers in 1356) plus the hand of 
Charles’s daughter, Catherine, in marriage 
together with a massive dowry. 

The French responded with what they 
considered generous terms: marriage 
with Catherine, a reduced dowry of 
600,000 crowns, and territorial 
concessions in Aquitaine. This was 
not enough for Henry, who resolved 
to press his claims through war. 
Henry now needed the support of 
his nobles, who would be supplying 
many of the men, and Parliament, 
who would be supplying much of the 
money. In the autumn of 1414, Henry convinced 
Parliament of his cause and it voted him tax at 
twice the traditional rate. This was a good start, 


MINT CONDITION 
A coin from Henry’s reign 
_ shows the King crossing 

Bi, the waves 


ALL’S FAIR 

LEFT: Despite refusing 
France’s terms, Henry 
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the Channel 
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WAR SONGS 

As well as the 
thousands of soldiers 
that Henry V took to 


Ble desc) wave. Cmclalarce ac 
also had 15 musicians. 
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but Henry still had to bolster his war chest with 
substantial loans. Having secured the money 
he needed, in April 1415, Henry asked the Great 
Council of Nobles to sanction the proposed war. 
The nobles agreed and preparations for war 
began in earnest. 

While the troops began to muster in 
Hampshire, Henry set about assembling 
the ships he needed to cross the 
_ Channel. A vast armada of ships of 
all shapes and sizes was cobbled 
_ together in the Solent. Some were 
requisitioned English merchant 
and fishing ships, while many 
more were hired in from Holland 
and Zeeland. On 11 August, the fleet 
set sail, with Henry aboard the newly 


launched Trinity Royal. Three days later, they 
disembarked at Chef de Caux, ten miles west 
of their target, Harfleur. 








SOLDIERS FOR HIRE 


RECRUITMENT 
DRIVE 


The old feudal recruitment method, where 
nobles and knights supplied soldiers in return 
for land from the king, was unsuitable for 

an overseas war, because such service was 
limited to just 40 days a year. So, in order to 
raise forces for his French campaign, Henry 
dealt with contractors (often lords, knights 
or esquires) who agreed to provide a given 
number of troops for a set period of time 

in exchange for payment. The Duke of 
Gloucester, for example, was contracted to 
supply six knights, 193 men-at-arms and 
600 archers. These contracts were known 
as ‘indentures’ because they were written 
in duplicate on the same sheet, which was 
then cut in half with a jagged or toothed 
line (hence ‘indenture’) so the two parts 
could later be fitted together to confirm 
they were genuine. About 12,000 troops 
were raised in this way, with three- 
quarters being archers, the rest, men- 
at-arms. Contrary to popular belief, 

only a small proportion of Henry’s army 
at Agincourt was Welsh. Accounts 
suggest fewer than 400 Welsh archers 
were present at the battle. 


THE REAL DEAL 

An indenture contract, which 
records a muster of Welsh archers 
provided for Henry’s campaign 









ARTISTIC TRIUMPH 


Henry’s men fight on at 





















Pet Harfleur, in this patriotic 
See Victorian illustration 
les 
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A TOUGH NUT 


HARFLEUR 


Harfleur’s strategic location at the dysentery were rife among Henry’s men. 
mouth of the Seine made it a tempting As many as 2,000 died and a similar 
target for the English army, but it number had to be sent home. Attempts to 
rol coh Y(:YoMinltcelamitclqe(-axemet:]laelecMaitla undermine Harfleur’s walls proved futile, 
Henry had anticipated. Its defences but Henry’s siege guns kept hammering 
Take ('fe(-tome marl @ceiaceleiieliirem cli miata away at the walls and town. 
26 towers, its gates were protected by Eventually, following a number of 
oye] aol (ots]iccwelilem dare me (:)c-vale(-)ecmotclemilelele(-Ye Mmmm of-]a(-\'C-Mm dat- Man (omy (o(-som-le]c-\-lem dale] mail 
the low-lying areas around the town. town would surrender if it wasn’t relieved 
The garrison was well-led and there were by 22 September. When no relief force 
provisions to last a month, enough time turned up, the battered town finally 
for a French army to come to their relief. submitted. At last, Henry had Harfleur, 
Many of the English positions were in oli mi mitsle moos) milliimatctslahare malice me) males 
unsanitary areas and, soon, fever and army to get it. 










HENRY’S HOLY LOAN 


One of the loans Henry took 
lame) els) anno mts] «om alice gele) else) 
mugelaresmerslaatsmucelaam ite it- live 
bishops, who gave him 
£44,000 (Cover £20 million 
Namnelel>\ acm anlelals\\a) 
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MIND MATTERS 
Charles VI suffers 
the first, dramatic 
lapse of his mental 
health in 1392, as he 
attacks his own men 


FRANCE IN TURMOIL 










The French had enough problems, before Henry turned up 


rance’s response to the challenge of 
Henry V wasn’t helped by the fact 
that its own king, Charles VI, was 

prone to serious bouts of insanity. 

Charles was only 11 when he 

acceded the throne in 1380, 

and the country was, in effect, 

ruled by his uncles for nearly 

a decade. In 1388, he assumed 

full power and ruled fairly 

effectively for four years. But 

then, things changed. 


In July 1392, he was travelling with his court 
through the forest of Le Mans when a page 
accidentally dropped a lance onto a helmet 
making a loud clanging noise. It was too 
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much for Charles, who contemporaries said 
had already been acting strangely. He drew 
his sword and bellowed “forward against the 
traitors” as he set about his companions. 
Before he was disarmed and wrestled 
_ to the ground, he’d slain at least 
one of his companions and nearly 
killed his brother, Louis of Orléans. 
Charles’s uncle Philip of Burgundy 
~ assumed the regency on the spot, 
which alienated Louis and began a 
feud that would tear France apart for 
7o years. 
Charles VI’s attacks would continue until 
his death in 1422. During one such episode in 
1393, Charles couldn’t remember his name or 
recognise his children, didn’t know he was king 






and fled in terror from his wife. 
Later spells saw him run around 
his palaces until he collapsed from 
exhaustion or refuse to wash for 
months on end, until his servants 
were forced to cut him out of his 
clothes. On other occasions, he 
would sit motionless for hours, 
refusing to let anyone touch him 
and, when he did move, he did it 
with great care. When asked why, he 
said he was made of glass. 

Ironically, Charles’s mental 
illness was passed down, through his 
daughter Catherine of Valois, to his grandson, 
Henry VI of England. His own inability to 
govern contributed to the Wars of the Roses. 


SSS 


ON THE RECORD 


— Court writer Christine 
de Pizan hands a book to 


Louis, Duke of Orléans 
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CIVIL WAR 


The rivalries in France came to a head in 1407, 
when Louis, the Duke of Orléans, was assassinated 
on the orders of the Burgundian, John ‘the 
Fearless’, and civil war broke out. Charles, the 
Duke of Orléans’ heir, received backing from 
his father-in-law Bernard of Armagnac, which 
brought a new family into the mix. The battle 
for power in France was now between the 
TU geltiarelrlamecveadcelamelalemiil-w-Vatitsle litelece 
The Burgundians were strongest in the 
north, the Armagnacs south of the Loire. Both 
sides sought English help. In 1411, an English 









ZL force under the Earl of Arundel helped the 
Wed, 5 Burgundians raise the Siege of Paris, which was 
'f \" : being attacked by the Armagnacs. In 1412, it was the 
4 k tt Armagnacs who asked for Anglo-aid. The English duly 
" f 4\ sent a force of 4,000 men under the Duke of Clarence 
wy but, by the time it arrived, the rival French factions had 










signed a peace treaty. The Armagnacs were left having 
to buy off the English, who were plundering their way 
Ko =fe) ce(:F- 11) @ 

But the peace was short-lived. When riots broke out 
in Paris in May 1413, the citizens asked the Armagnacs 
to restore order. The Armagnacs soon drove the 
LUlge[Uialeltslacmelel me) mai(-Meia’Am ao es]i(@cm reemel ile(-ve me) (a: 
ile) c: Mea Miclel mal] mirclelelame CeliC-Melilivela(a-Yemlimlalel liver 
By 1415, the Armagnacs controlled Paris, Normandy 
and the south, while the Burgundians were biding 
their time in the north east. When Henry V renewed 
BAD BLOOD hostilities, the Duke of Burgundy remained neutral. This 
A DIVI DED COU NTRY meant that, while some Burgundians united with their 

enemy against the foreign invader, it was essentially an 

Armagnac army that met Henry at Agincourt. 
The France of 1415 was not nearly as large as the After John ‘the Fearless’ was killed by the Armagnacs 
country of today. The Duchies of Burgundy and Brittany in 1419, the Burgundians allied with English. The union 
would not officially become part of France until 1477 made further English conquests possible but, when it 
and 1532 respectively, while the English controlled much ended in 1435, England’s days in France were numbered. 
of Aquitaine in the south west, and Calais in the north. 
The King’s domain was essentially restricted to Paris and IN FOR THE KILL 
the Ile-de-France, Champagne, Picardy and Normandy. On Burgundian orders, 
Even so, under a strong leader, France’s various duchies Louis of Orleans i 

murdered in 1407 
and regions would have been a match for the English. = 
But that leadership wasn’t there. King Charles VI’s 
mental instability created a power vacuum 
that the leading families of France vied with 
each other to fill. The result was a disunity, 


of which the English were only too willing to The one witness to 
olulicucmaalelcelslarelreliaarsre 
take advantage. 


datels 
When Philip of Burgundy’s seized power elaaleleriataxe 


after Charles’s first breakdown in 1392, he Ems DIVING, SfeNieine eUlUc IANS 
split France down the middle. The King’s off his hand and 
brother, Louis, Duke of Orléans, resented | 
Philip’s regency and this led to a family 
feud, which carried on after their deaths. 
Although Charles VI, in a rare moment of sanity, 
confirmed his brother as regent in 1402, Louis’s 
failings enabled Philip to regain control of 

PLAYING KING France in 1404. He died soon after, but was 
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UNCLE PHIL 
Philip ‘The Bold’ of 
Burgundy, who assumed 
edit] a(=s-a YA dal cedal-melllalate| 
the King’s insanity 







































France’s Charles VI is succeeded by his eldest son, John ‘the Fearless’, 


crowned in 1380, at just 


who led the Burgundians against Orléans. 
11 years of age 














BASCINET 


This helmet ts all about 
diminishing arrow- 
damage - its pointed 
orofile helos deflect the 
missiles, while tiny sight 
slits above the eyes and 
below the nose, plus the 
air holes on just one side, 
keep targets to a minimum. 
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WELL HARNESS 
EQUIPPED A suit of well-made plate 
; | armour could turn the 


men inside into medieval 
superheroes, all-but 


Both sides were armed cxslrnien rete 
and highly dangerous... of invincibility. 


hereas Henry’s army had been raised 
through the indenture system (see 
Recruitment Drive, page 35) the 


French army was largely made up of members 
of the aristocracy and their feudal tenants. 





SWORD 


A warrior’s double- 
m edged sword would 
have weighed around a 
kilo. That might not 
seem like much but, as 
the knight would 
already be carrying 
Uuowards of 
S3Okgs in his 
harness, 
the sword 
needed to be light 
enough to wield. 








In theory, all French men could have been called 
up for service through a general levy known as the 
arriere-ban, but this was abandoned. Instead, 
they favoured either cash payments, or the 
provision of troops by specific towns or 
areas. Because they were fighting in their 
own country, the French were seldom short of men. 
Keeping them supplied, organised and disciplined 
was, however, quite another matter. 

Both armies contained similar types of soldiers, but 















GAUNTLETS 


A knight had to be 
able to move his 










COFFIN 


the actual make-up of the two forces was markedly CREATION reed Me oe 
different. Although it had a substantial contingent of This rubbing needed protection, 


is taken from 
the tomb of an 
Agincourt knight, 
Thomas de Camoys, 
which is housed 
in St George’s 
Church, Trotton, 
West Sussex 


archers and crossbowmen and some mounted troops, 
the majority of the French army was made up of men- 
at-arms, led by knights who fought on foot. Protective 
gear ranged from full-plate armour for the knights down 
to just a helmet and, perhaps, a padded jacket for the 
archers and lowlier men-at-arms. The English army 
differed in that, while it also had its share of dismounted 
knights and men-at-arms, as many as 75 per cent of its 
troops may have been archers. 


sO plate gauntlets 
were essential. 
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THE RISE OF THE GUN 


Although he will always be popularly linked with the longbow, Henry V was an expert in 

siege warfare. He used artillery against Harfleur as well as in his campaign to conquer 

Ifo) daats] are hvars] ale mm oh’an alsin (49740 \spmer-] al ale) alcure|alem ele)an] elo] ce (cmc) tom @a1e [01 (ola NMURSVoVe MOM Ol-1NR=16 

down walls of castles and towns. Guns also appeared on the battlefield, and the English 

may have used some crude, stone-firing cannon as early as 1346 at the Battle of Crécy. 
FUTILE FIRE In the 1440s, the French invested in artillery and built up stocks of light, mobile guns for 
WM al=m ek=s-J(-te [Ye mxe) sine) mOla(-t-la-m malelelate (Yom oh" use in the field. They now had a weapon to counter the English longbow, and their guns 
gunfire, but it does not submit played a key role in the victories of Formigny (1450) and Castillon (1453). 
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STAVE 


Most staves were made of yew. 
Spanish yew was the best for 
longbows and, when supplies 

# ran out, the timber was imported 
from Italy. Its length depended 
on the height of the archer. 





LETHAL 
Meo} icj-fe) 


I alcw=dale|isiam ele) im Glan cbse meners) |(eve 

rela le)ale]exe)|\arclandalsmalaal=)marclemela 
effective range of up to 200 metres, 
and a skilled bowman could shoot 


as many as 12 arrows a minute. if 4 , ARROWHEAD : 
While it’s sometimes said the bow \ ! | The wenbedkin 

was invented in Wales - they were 7 Nut arrowheads had 
certainly used to great effect there eons \ the power to pierce 

; ; olate armour. 
Tamaalsmavolahvaaalavel(=\\sol mm el-)alele ee 

STianlitelanexen/asme lsh alae maceleamtc itor 

Roman times have also been found 
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BOWSTRING %,, Ae | emne ator, mn WA@es . See atarelliam eres, 
Made from strands | aes ¢ pee i f : | 
of twisted hemp, 
the string was kept 
in a dry pouch 
until it was needed. 


SHAFT 


Normally made of ash 
or poplar, which was 
light and fast-growing. 


FLETCHING 


m [he feathering at the 
mem end of an arrow 
ma stabilises it in flight. 
- Each arrow included 
meee «three goose feathers, 
eee = Which were glued 
Spear and tied to the shaft. 


=F Ved Gi =j 51 Nd (cm fe] 21.4 
Operating a longbow was hugely 
physically demanding. Henry’s 
archers would likely have 
suffered repetitive stress injuries 
of the shoulder and lower spine. 
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TIMELINE Henry V: life of 


From the son of an earl to King of England and a celebrated war hero, Henry’s 


16 SEPTEMBER 1386 


ro) a RIVA 


The future Henry V is born in the 
oF LN-ValeleRx- Meo) mulolalnreleiaim ered (=m 
id al-Wexola me) Mm al-Jila'm=se)llilele)ge). (om 
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15 AUGUST 
eats) 


At the Battle of 

the Seine, Henry’s 

fo) co) aal=) mm lolalame-]ele(-)) 
breaks a French naval 
el Coled ¢-le(-Melmat-lai (qe lg 
at=¥/e)ialeMmxem=s-i8-]e) [in 
Tare} tVare ime loyaaliat-larex:y 
in the Channel. 


1 AUGUST 1417 


Henry V lands near 
ats] @i(-el am xem ol-tel in| 


16 NOVEMBER 1415 


PN i x-) ae) el-Varel late may coms (X=), Ml Ot] (1M 
Henry heads home. He crosses to 
DYo)"(-1 a-JaleMal-t-(e hme) am Mejalelola Mm dalreda) 
he enters in triumph a week later. 


R10) 
SEPTEMBER 
1399 


rN ix-1ae) (la dal cel late) 
his cousin, Richard II, 
Henry Bolingbroke is 
acknowledged by 
Parliament as 
King Henry IV. 
He is crowned 
ro} ai I OX ed Xo) of -1¢ 
and his 13- 
V(=¥-] mere) e M-fo) a] 
om at-laat=xe, 
Prince of 
Wales two 
days later. 





19 JANUARY 
1419 


SXole(-JaMmlelaa-valel=) gm ne) 


21 MAY 1420 


The Treaty of Troyes (below) is drawn up, in 


21 JULY 
1403 


Henry, Prince of 
Wales, helps his 
father defeat a 
rebellion led by 
the powerful 
Percy family at 
the Battle of 
Shrewsbury, but 
mal=t-lahvan qi (=e 
when he is 
struck in the 


face by an arrow. 


25 OCTOBER 1415 


The French block Henry’s route to Calais 
near Agincourt, but the ensuing battle 
ends in a decisive victory for the 
outnumbered English army. 


which Henry is betrothed to Charles VI’s 


= 
“J 


i 
Henry Hotspur of 

the Percy family 

goes down at the a 
Battle of Shrewsbury “™ 


22 MARCH 
1421 


Henry’s brother, 


oF Lele] ai x=) em Ot-] dal-valal-Par-lale mm em a-Xecele|ali-y-\e mr malig 
Com dal- Mat c-valedaMmanlcelil-Mm aol ii-\c-lemilelaidiirem i aia 
the supporters of Charles VI’s son continues. 


al ewmoxe) ale [U(-s-1 mee) i 
Normandy. At the 
eX-Yellalaliate medi 

Y=] 0} K-10 0] of=) am OF= 1-30] 
is the first town to 
ol- Mets] oldela-tommr-lare| 
others soon follow. 


Thomas, Duke of 
Clarence, is defeated 
lave dil (Xe mo) ars 
Franco-Scottish 
army at the Battle 

of Baugé. 


the English after a 
five-month siege. 
Henry V is now 
aatek-1%=) amelie Co) aaatslale hs 
and, by July, his 

. forces have moved 
on to threaten Paris. 
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a warrior ang 


life was quite the ride... 
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Sir Thomas Grey 
is executed at 
YolUi darlin) elcela mie) s 
his part in a plot 
itomleice(=)aual-Jila ane 
His fellow 
Weeds elicclveler 
id aY =m =t-] 0 edi 
Vee me - oF Tinleldrelel=m-lile, 
20 MARCH SAAR hh Vig | oo St fo Ee Bil Ss "4 Lord Scrope, 
1413 Te 7 Re SS SS et ke) |) | |e") are beheaded 
King Henry IV dies. two days later. 


His son is crowned 19 NOVEMBER 1414 


Deena ee ae am ire ayavolelatecztoM dat Mm lam oleletliime)mali-melt-liaimxemaal-M aic lel manlcolit-y 
s Be eroer anaes Henry V intends to invade France. Parliament votes to grant hima 


English claim to the taxation at twice the normal rate to help fund military operations. 
throne of France. 
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Henry V makes 

_ ee | =) 9) himself at home 
eleuKe)=)31") ea Cee | |e | 14 AUGUST 1415 
1415 Fl! | Semele ake sae Henry V’s invasion force of about 12,000 men lands in 
Nitta teWalite macete) oo taf oA \ hie pee] Coe xy bi [ ee de Ke) gnatclaleh'Amatsh alate mt-lit-xemacelsaMat-le0l osiellc-m bm ealed’(-s-ike) 0] 
to garrison Harfleur, Le Se ut A ee fee af f Vs Wiles! ap ah oa Kom t- Nard (-Xe [=m Xo aal- Milan) ele) ar-lalm-lalem (1 i tre(-vi-Jale(-vem ele) as 
Elite Mt-Varellaremareyan= ee | od i J) HER CY Same. of Harfleur. 
his sick soldiers, TEA Wis gant sae oY Ad 
Henry sets off with 
the rest of his army 
on a march north- 
eastward to English- 
held Calais. 


22 SEPTEMBER 1415 


After a stubborn 35-day defence, Harfleur 
agrees to surrender to Henry V, who enters the 
mol Tema al-mceliCe)i alate met- NVA 





Thomas’s effigy lies in a i\= 
SUMICHaEIeICHaper Deere eee \ S1AUGUST | 21 OCTOBER 1422 
ot-Talx=ael¥lavmer-ldal-tele-]| oe ce iay 1422 Charles VI of France dies and Henry VI of 
| ee ce ke y Malek Henry V dies England is proclaimed King of France. However, 
———aw Ra | NS age h Wi a of dysentery at half of the country remains unconquered. War 
i - 2 Bd | esas Re Ny =" Vincennes, near continues for over 30 years before the English 
} : Paris. He is are evicted from all of France (save Calais). 
succeeded by 
his infant son, 
Henry VI, who 
is just nine 
months old. 


Crowds gather to 
witness Henry V's 
funeral procession 
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die? 
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BAND OF BROTHERS 
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the action at a re-enactment 
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England as early as the 
13th century. As such, the 
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highly skilled and 
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THE BATTLE OF 


On 25 October 1415, around 7,000 English troops won a momentous 
victory on French soil. In the 600 years since, the events of the day have 
all-but become legend. Read on to discover what really happened... 
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ENGLAND V FRANCE 
Fighting gets underway 

in this 15th-century 
manuscript illumination 


| RIGHT: The battle plan 


drawn up by the French, 


4 which is now kept at the 
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=. British Library 





rossing a muddy field in Picardy, 
an elderly, white-haired man in 
plate armour rode in front of a 
small English army. He bellowed 
an order and hurled his baton 
into the air as a signal. The man 
was Sir Thomas Erpingham, it was the morning 
of St Crispin’s Day 1415, and the place was 
Agincourt. One of the most famous battles in 
history was about to begin. 

The English were not in the best shape to 
fight that grey day in late October. A little over 
a fortnight earlier, they had set off from the 
Normandy town of Harfleur, which they had 
just captured from the French, to march to the 
English base at Calais. But now their way was 
blocked by a much larger French army, which 
had shadowed them all the way. The English 
were tired, hungry and many were suffering 
from dysentery - a deadly disease that had 
already claimed thousands of their comrades. 


RISKY MANOEUVRE 


In fact, the gruelling march had not been strictly 
necessary. The English could have travelled 
by boat and, when the English leader King 
Henry V announced his intention to march, his 
councillors tried to dissuade him from the risky 
manoeuvre. But Henry had made up his mind. 
He had invaded France in support of his claim 
to the French throne and he wanted to make a 
point. By marching through France, he would 
demonstrate that he was a force to be reckoned 
with, and that his claim had to be taken 
seriously. Now he’d have to prove it. 

Henry drew up his small army, perhaps 
7,000 men in all, where the Calais road passed 
through fields that were hemmed in on both 
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LEAN AND MEAN 


MISA MVASE).<aIclUlsincre| 
troops had marched 


sides by thick woodland. 
Rain had been pouring down 
for several days, turning the 
newly-ploughed fields into 
seas of mud. 

Henry’s men-at-arms were drawn up in 
three ‘battles’ or divisions, with the Duke of 
York in command on the right, Lord de Camoys 
on the left and the King himself in the centre. 
The archers were probably mostly deployed on 
the wings, with some stationed between the 
divisions of men-at-arms. Each archer carried a 
sharp wooden stake, which he hammered into 
the ground in front of him as a barrier against 
cavalry. With the army’s flanks protected by the 
thick woods, it was strong a defensive position. 

As they waited for the enemy to make their 
move, his soldiers carried out their customary 
pre-battle ritual, making the sign of the cross 
on the ground and taking a small piece of earth 





260 miles in 17 days to 
darclolaly-Nellaeolel ammelamelal ny, 
eight days’ food rations, 





within bowshot range of them. 

When Erpingham shouted his order 
(probably “now strike”) and threw his baton, 
the archers pulled up their stakes, the men- 
at-arms raised their banners and the whole 
English army picked its way through the mud 
towards the enemy. When they got to within 
about 200 metres of the French they stopped, 
the archers replanted their stakes and started 
shooting volleys of arrows into the tightly- 
packed enemy ranks. The plan worked perfectly. 
Under the pressure of fire, the French - who 
were deployed in three divisions, one behind 
the other — moved forward to attack. 


THE HOME TEAM 
The French had given the battle some thought, 


and devised a battle plan, which still survives 


NO SIGN O F MOV V ING, HENRY 





HAD TO TAKE ACTION.” 


in their mouths. But 1,000 metres away, the 
large French army showed no sign of moving. 
Henry realised he had to take action. Retreat 
to Harfleur wasn’t an option but, if he stayed 
where he was, his enemies would just get 
stronger as more troops arrived, while his own 
army would weaken as hunger and disease 
took their toll. In order to goad the French 

into attack, the decision was taken to march 


in the British Library. Put simply, the idea was 

to dismount most of their men-at-arms and 
knights, and support them with missile fire 

from archers and crossbowmen on the flanks 

and to the front. Some of the men-at-arms 

would remain mounted and, while the body 

of the army attacked on foot, they would ride 
round to attack the English archers on the 

flanks. It was sound enough, in theory. > 










GOD FOR HARRY, ENGLAND, 
rN LD ey Vi eC) =O) 3 e7 

Mark Rylance (Wo/f Hall takes the 
lead in Henry V, at Shakespeare’s 


BARD’S EYE VIEW 


William Shakespeare’s Henry V 








Written in 1599 at the end of Elizabeth’s reign, Henry V Is, 
arguably, Shakespeare’s most patriotic play. His chief sources 
NiV.o1 gow ©) £0) Of=] ©) \V and al=mel a] £0) allel (=1ome) mtn NU Lo le) am alisine) ar-lalal-|aalqve, 
Res} Olam moll latsialsxemmnele[=taal=) anid amtelamlaleansaalele lcm =lip4-lel-lnal-la 
play called The Famous Victories of Henry V. 

The Bard’s Henry is very much the model king: firm, 
oxo] U] cole [=1e) else lals) oll aleve mrs] ave mm lam alicm ele) | ale ie) maa) alerstsis 
(@r-hd alsvalal=m >more) nal ©)(=1K=) kV anu coad iol (@10 |osc1ex>) al=) Ba celaats) alacene lal alls 
St Crispin’s Day speech, Henry is the personification of 
England’s view of itself - the small island that battles 
(Kol UO] gale K=Xe] UI WVars lore) Alsi meciax>) a allele | Nal iaal eles] e)(melelelsy 
Shakespeare’s Henry is also ruthless, not least in his threat to 
slaughter everyone in Harfleur if the town doesn’t surrender, 
although Elizabethans would have been far less shocked by 
id alism Wats) amin aalecel=laamal0lel(=)alesm Glam toy soem als ml alelliciamarclem dilate 
Wie) ave) als mad al=\ An kelel avemelamnc>iaalliaMmicitslalommol@l@maal=)ammcelaalsamlale 
olalitelaslamxemns alsur-] ©) ©)ge)\/-] Me) mdal=m@1U[=1-1a Mm al>) a1>) 1 F 

aialsm=t-1ag (me) my-Veollalevole| aumicmu al-mei-lalu a=) e)(-\e\- me) mm al=mV2ale) (> 
play. The Treaty of Troyes and Henry’s marriage to Catherine 
of Valois are seen as the direct result of the battle and it’s as 
hmm daem atolae mers ian) ey-ikelallaleme) aremci(=ve [smc As] Ke) i mala AV Acms-rere) ale F 
decisive invasion of France never took place. Shakespeare 
pokes fun at the arrogant, overconfident French and vastly 
exaggerates both the size of their army and the losses they 
SIU) NKSyaavom al aalcm erolue (=m [oto] ahuallicmmalcmanlialiaalisicscme alcm aaareliisial 
casualties, putting them at just 29 dead of which only four 
were “of name”. Henry’s famous archers don’t feature in the 
play at all and neither do their weapons. Swords, cudgels, 
(o f= le lei=) acy ©] <=1oiro | ale \'4=1 ae l0 | atoms] | ois) amaalslald(e)al-\emmelejmmual=) 
Koyato] oxen aism ale i aalsiacm kom ol-mrelelalep 


T H R = E | E N RYS The Elizabethan play on the screen... 


Laurence Olivier (1944) Kenneth Branagh (1989) | Tom Hiddleston (2012) 


maliaatsxemeleldlale mA ce) arema’cc] aul mr-ler-mulaalcmalqla Bi gclatclelabcm miclalavalicm ©) lelalemuelelelam-lare, Hiddleston gives us an introspective Henry, 
the exploits of the Few in the Battle of energetic, with an ability to inspire the men racked with self-doubt. The TV format 
Britain were fresh in the mind, and released {eo aval ale mC ale(=)au allan hal Mals) qoeom atom elelanlem-lare, allows him to play the role in a way that 

at the time of the D-Day landings, Olivier’s erste lets ald Avan amma alice) aiaavarclel-] ole-lalo)a mee) are WiVZO10 | (© I AI=\V.>) a Olo¥s OLO)=<1] ] (=O) AMM als mcinslel= 

fe) gele|Uloudre)am\\\s-)sml ala=yale(sve miko elole)-immanlele-) i= the extensive battle scenes are full of mud, >] ale Al eo) ala) ane als] cele] diate mele lem alice elactaer-laale 
on the Home Front. It’s unashamedly blood, tears and sweat. Henry V will always speech to a packed army, he delivers it in 
excla dle larom\siaamciaelalallalem eroiaa(=mcle(=) al=soiro) ale, be a patriotic play, but Branagh ensures the an almost conversational manner, to a small 
a memorable score by William Walton. cost of that patriotism is not overlooked. fo] cele] ome) mre) ie) \i-16se 













PROPAGANDA 


@)invilslaunatelelsmualicmnliaamela 
Winston Churchill’s request. 
A lot of historical accuracy 
was sacrificed in the making 
of what some see as a piece 
(o} mm ©) ge) ey-1el-1alelor 
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In practice, the plan was problematic. One of 
the issues was the ground itself. The narrowness 
of the battlefield, thanks to the thick woods on 
each side, meant that there simply wasn’t the 
room to make the planned flanking movements 
against Henry’s archers, who were, in any case, 
protected by the wooden stakes they’d brought. 
Furthermore, they had no clear commander-in- 
chief, so there was little discipline. Eager nobles 
and knights barged past the French archers 
and crossbowmen to reach the action. Indeed, 
eventually there were so many noblemen in the 
front line that, it’s said, their banners flapped in 
everyone’s faces and had to be furled and taken 
to the rear. 


ARROW STORM 


As the French advanced, those mounted troops 
who were in position rode forward to attack, 
but the result was a fiasco. Met by a hail of 
arrows, the horsemen were slowed down by the 
boggy ground before being totally halted by the 
pointed stakes the archers had planted. While a 
good piece of armour would Keep out an arrow 
shot (unless fired from the closest range), with 
thousands of missiles falling every minute, 
some of them were bound to find a weak spot - 
whether an unprotected part of the body or the 
eye slit of a visor. 

The horses suffered particularly badly. Some 
keeled over, tumbling their riders into the 
quagmire while others, maddened by wounds, 
galloped wildly across the battlefield. Soon, 
the French mounted troops were streaming 








NS dalle] aie a a@m ics loi ms].<ovalm ©) disvelarslaial 
aalsxelk=\\Z>] is oro 1aa (smerol0 |e male) daatclihVaray.4elcier! 
to be well treated by his captors. He 

was worth looking after, as he could be 
ransomed back to his own side for a 
good sum of money and in, any case, the 
{ors} ©) 10) a-al\),010] el ale) ©l=mre) aesiiaalitslanare exere 
treatment if they were taken prisoner 
themselves. King John II of France was 


treated as an honoured guest by the 
=aakeliisiamrs ines) au alismere) olde) aswel am -xe) ha (=) acme 

1K folopm olUl uni mualsmalelale|qololsme)m dale) alecm sare 
Ud aalarersiacve meena alow mi aleliciamolay-\ellareelera 
ViVio1 gow ae) ©) [ale Mine) aesiiaalit-] and acct-leaal-lalemcve) aaa) 
of them were in for a shock. Concerned 
about the large numbers of captured 
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MARCH TO AGINCOURT 


The routes the two armies took before battle 
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PLAN OF ATTACK 


Each side’s starting positions 


THE KILLCOMMAND ~~ 


Was Henry’s order a war crime? 


mi azlarevalaat=yamaaliliiarcms)olele lam ol-)allarem alls 
army, and alarmed about a possible final 
French attack, Henry V ordered their 
Hanlaatexeltslksmay. carers hu le)am-|alom>mexe)anlel-lanyare) i 
=] gel al=1ecme | ale (=) and alsmeo)aalaatolareme) meme lell a= 
were sent to do the grisly work. The 

IS} fo] Ue] a1 K>) anc} K@) ©) of=1e MV al=)a ium els{er-] gals mel l=t-l 4 
that the French were retreating, but not 
exsyxe) com alll ale|qsvossmatclem el=\-)al ali (svome-lare, 
lalUlavelacvolsme) im elo)u=)alulel i g-lalsvelaacmresiek 
Some modern writers have attempted 

to portray the killings as a ‘war crime’ 
elu lmmexelaln=laalelel¢clal-tome|(emalelmci=\-m lmnuarele 
way. Instead, they blamed the French for 
Ke) collate aliaamxe me om ium) al a-1i0 li) ale mnem-(ele(=] 0)! 
their defeat. 


™ Quentin 


French vanguard and rearguard 
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After the battle, it was 
widely believed that God 
had been on Henry’s 
side. Several French 
soldiers even claimed 

to have seen St George 
appear on the field, 
inlelalaiaremaldamesiom =alelliciey 


back in confusion — straight into 
the first division of dismounted men, 
which was now closing in on the English 
line. Struggling through the mud, which had 
been further churned up by the hooves of their 
comrades’ horses they, too, came under fire 
from the English archers on the flanks, causing 
them to bunch up as they advanced. Matters 
were made worse by the fact that, as they 
approached the English, the area between the 
two woods narrowed, further compressing their 
ranks. By the time they reached the English 
lines they were exhausted, disorganised and 
so crowded that some were unable to wield 
their weapons properly. Even so, through sheer 
weight of numbers, they temporarily pushed 
the English back. 

The Duke of York was killed - either from a 
wound to the head or from “heat and pressing” 
as one account put it. Henry came under attack, 


ACTIONS AND WORDS 
MAPA Ba t= lale bi xetaat-lalemecelinler=) 
lo} c=¥-) ¢meleimelamaal-Mal-l(e mm ali (=) 
English arrows continue to fly 
LEFT: Henry’s troops pray in 
thanks after their victory 


receiving a blow that dented his 

helmet and struck off part of the 

coronet he was wearing. Some 

accounts say he saved the life of 

the wounded Duke of Gloucester, 
straddling his prostrate body and fighting off his 
attackers. Somehow the invaders’ line held. 

By now, the English archers had loosed all 
their arrows and they joined in the hand-to- 
hand fighting, many using the mallets they’d 
used to drive in their stakes as weapons. As they 
battered the armour of their French enemies, 
who were hampered by the crush, the second 
French division tried to enter the fray. Anyone 
who lost his footing had little chance of getting 
up again and soon the bodies were piling up, 
some dead, some wounded, some simply unable 
to move. One of these was the Duke of Orléans, 
who was pulled from under a pile of bodies, 
recognised as someone worth saving and sent 
as a prisoner to the rear of the English line. 

Shattered and, with their chance of retreat 
cut off by the mass of men behind them, more 
and more French nobles, knights and men-at- 
arms in the front ranks tried to surrender to 
the English. Not all were successful. The Duke 


sRarsmciel acme) e)iclusme)aaslelela 
were stiflingly hot - so 
iaalereiaistomnal-laxe)alsm =i ale) lisia 
knight, Edward, Duke of 
York may have 


of Alencon, the man credited by some with 
denting the King’s helmet, tried to surrender to 
Henry himself, only to be cut down by one of 
the King’s bodyguards. 


TACTICAL MASSACRE 

Within two hours of the start of the battle it was 
clear that the English had won, and the French 
began streaming back in retreat. However, the 
third division of the French army remained 
uncommitted. Concerned that it might still 

join the battle and alarmed by reports that his 
baggage train had come under attack, Henry 
gave his infamous order that the substantial 
number of French prisoners who were being 
kept behind his lines should be put to the sword 
(see The Kill Command, left). 

Only the richest and most valuable were 
spared, for ransom purposes. Among the 
victims was the Duke of Brabant, a Burgundian 
who had arrived late to the battlefield. Keen 
to join the action, he had hastily dressed in 
borrowed armour and an improvised surcoat 
made from a trumpeter’s flag. When the order 
to kill the prisoners was issued, his throat was 


cut by the English, who were unable to > 


ARCHER’S SALUTE 
This re-enactor has 
the right attitude, even 
If his signal is not 
totally accurate 


FLICKING 
THE VS 


The archer’s rude 
gesture of choice? 


It’s often claimed that the ‘V’ sign 

o) drei atoiksxe mam aal= mlelalel acre mm 4=t-] acMaA' Sol A 
when English archers, believing that 
the French cut off the fingers of any 
bowmen they captured, would waggle 
two digits at their enemies to show that 
they were ready and able to shoot. It’s 
a great story but, unfortunately, there’s 
not a scrap of evidence to support it. 
mtcW\Al ale sts] Ke mato eam ualsla-Mom alemel-vanvalare| 
that English soldiers were well-known 
for their bad language, and the French 
o[U] oe] erste mu al>anmm Clolelel-)aalcmr-lak)anualsmey-)a0 
i aL oN" <=) Ol aloo] diate muar-laamelaus) a 
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IMPORTANT? | > - eae 







< ascertain his high status and ransom value from 
his appearance. 
The slaughter was halted when it was clear 
that the French third division would not join the 
fight. Many hundreds had been killed, perhaps 


more, but as many as 1,500 prisoners survived Henry’ S ismuenaeyeyel 
to be taken to Calais. Many were ransomed 
commanded great respect 


there, others were sent to England. Among 
these was the Duke of Orleans, the Armagnac 
leader who had been pulled from a pile of Tamaaliiitelavants)aaalcee-Vellavecele|aurelelall=\ic1e /Ne li atexole| aus] isvom aatckolsmual-merolel ald ava aalelaa 
bodies. He was well treated in England but, as very little. No territories were gained and, willing, for the time being at least, to pay 
he was the head of the Armagnacs and in the despite victory, Henry was no nearer to for further campaigns against the French. 
line of succession to the French throne, the id also] €O)V\V 0 CO) ml ao] a(e\san = 10) ole) lu ler-] I Nato lale UM alice e=ter~ Ianto ers] auleleltola\alanlelevanciale 
English refused to ransom him. He spent the psychologically it was another matter. when, after he tried and failed to build 
next 24 years in England, consoling himself by mcKOM ml=lalavaelelalcm ale) aalcm-)au-) au mio] anl-l0le ola alismvalei kel avannalaelele|amelie)(o)aat-(On imi-01 a7 
writing poetry. lalismetslan) exsIlelamvyZelel cel ©)ge) ey-] ©) kV atoh\A-ms Olai=1 0) decided conquest was the answer. In 

Yo) aaioidaliare elms] al>>.4el-valcihViom>] ald exeillaatb.e 1417, Henry was able to mount a full-scale 
VICTORY MARCH SLUlW-Ne || alexel 0] aumelal=|alel-\om=\\,-1avau allele mash, TaNyésisike)a ke) im \ Lo) aant-larenh’arslaemmVsaliicmalsmivall 
All that remained was to count the dead and of=\katolulate mualsmanlie aime) ial g-lalesmlamer-lan (=e always be remembered for his victory at 
ransack the French camp. English losses had mlclal AVan=tol a alate ma) ale)aaaleleicm ela- sid lel-mel¢ Noli atexole| aman ian c- Kom salicmers)aalerollelamuarclam else 
been relatively light. It is not known how many laliaatsi=)imrs] ale mm ke) ana a(-m mr) aler-)-i0 al-]ameh’aal S12 demonstrates his abilities as a warrior 
ordinary soldiers died, but the Duke of York Nala latel g=tolsiiale Nae aliacxe mi =t ale] to lalemct-N\iannals king. He made extensive use of ships to 


































'@ =©Of Rouen ended, 
it marked Henry’s 
Norman conquest 


ees, 





and the young Earl of Suffolk were the only WAL ei Ke) AVAtoISIK=\"410(2) 0102 K@) mE Clete cm] 0) 0) 4@)\/-] NO) (eo) ge) k=\eummn a go] als) ole) a mrs] ale mole] ©) ©) Na alicmant=lanmarele 
casualties “of name” as Shakespeare put it. the relatively new Lancastrian regime, oval hvar= (el a@)sisin 4 al- mt Ol ar=]alal=)molel mel omdal- Manica 
French losses were disastrous. As many as 6,000 while foreign courts now saw Henry as a of Normandy as well. He had also built up 
may have died, including three dukes and force to be reckoned with. Sigismund, a powerful train of siege artillery, which 


i al o¥n ms KO) AVA nC) A als] al =i al OX=140) Ace lalave re) he used to batter the towns of Normandy 
been taken prisoner. Henry V could treaty with England, in which he into submission. When Rouen surrendered 
resume his journey to Calais now 54 O69 acknowledged Henry’s claim to in January 1419, Henry was undisputed 

the desperate march had turned The number of French the throne of France. master of the region. 


into a triumphant procession. © Nallelalece-rlleRvonat-\i- 
leXalclamelaaelaemualc 
casualties at 
Nellareolelae 


eight counts, while many nobles had 







ALAMY X1, GETTY X1 
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Keep your Agincourt journey going for its anniversary - there’s much more to see, read and watch 
—-=w za —T 


LOCATIONS BOOKS ON SCREEN 








eee §=61415 AGINCOURT: AGINCOURT600 : 
4245 A NEW HISTORY (2015) Check out the a oe 
iteiceetia by Anne Curry Agincourt600 website | 
sees This updated re-release of Curry’s for information and 
vi) r Wal classic account of the battle names articles about the 


each of the English soldiers that fought. battle, as well as places 
to visit and Agincourt- 


related events: www. 
THE LONGBOW (2013) agincourt600.com 


by Mike Loades 

Find out all you need to know 
about Henry V’s lethal weapon of 
mass destruction, with Loades’ 
informative, illustrated guide. 





A AGINCOURT 

There’s no substitute for walking the ground where 
the action took place. Agincourt CAzincourt in 
French) is an hour’s drive from Calais and there’s a 





-H visitor centre on site. www.azincourt-medieval.fr ALSO READ 

| ALSO VISIT >» Azincourt (2008) a historical novel by Bernard Cornwell 

1 » Portchester Castle, Hampshire wwwengiish-heritage.org.uk > Conquest: the English Kingdom of France 1417-1450 ome wy = 3 = 2 

| > The Sinews of War: Arms and Armour from the Age of (2010) by Juliet Barker stony HARTY EVENTS Paes 
Agincourt, Wallace Collection, London wwwwallacecollection.org >» Armour of the English Knight 1400-1450 (2015) by Jobias Capwell 
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AT A GLANCE 


As recent as the dawn of 
the 20th century, a basic 
and integral right was still 
being denied to women in 
Britain: the vote. With no 
eXe} ha (or) MYcel (X= m= Tale Mer=] | k= 
for equal suffrage being 
efale)a-Xemmanle)a-M-lalemonlel a= 
a’ (o)aal=vammece)aledlt(e(-Yo Mm aay-) i 
their only option was 
ro lf g=Xoume- Loud (o)s Mme dat-] m= ale p 
the Women’s Social and 
sXolihd (er ] meral Cols mG se) cep) 
WE Fm celelare(=omm ohana al= 
charismatic Pankhursts in 
1903. Its members - the 
| Suffragettes - were willing 
to face violence, public 
fo} o) oXes-Jiaolamm elalxelom-lare, 
unspeakable brutality, all 
for the same rights as men. 
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SUFFRAGETTES: 
DEEDS NOT WORDS 


How ordinary women were prepared to go to extreme measures 
as foot soldiers in a war for equality and the right to vote 
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VOTES 
FOR WOMEN! 


Led by its vocal leader Emmeline Pankhurst 
(above), the WSPU distances itself both from 
other suffrage groups — which they consider 
overly moderate - and the social-reforming 
Labour Party for not prioritising the extension 
of the vote. WSPU Suffragettes organise their 
own public disruptions and demonstrations 
but many are broken up by police, resulting in 
arrests. These early frustrations lead to the 
group’s later militancy. Pictured right, Vera 
Wentworth endures mocking from young 
boys for advertising a gathering in London 

~~ with her slogan-emblazoned dress. 
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1 MASS GATHERING 
On 21 June 1908, some 300,000 
~# feX=Xe) 0) (=Me(=s-ec-Jave Meola Mahce(- oc-]a @lamaal= 

fs WSPU’s largest event. At the front is 
Annie Kennedy, wearing a sash with Binet a 
ia s"b-J 1 © Move) (ol bl ame) imelllae)(-Mmuualix-m-lare| ~ : 
en, representing rolfe]alia’Am eleigia’ar-live mace) ol- mala) = 
ati of publicity, “Women’s Sunday’ is a SAG YE [of of =S-$ \ | , 
ut Aevelle to convince the new Prime Minister, Herbert Asquith 
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FIGHT THE POWER — aay 
€ In anew century, women from across | = MEETINGS AND PETITION 


Britain came together to demand an ee ATT RACTED SU 2) Te) RT BUT " 
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CHANGE THE LAW ® 
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ON THE CAMPAIGN TRAIL 
By-elections are furiously fought battlegrounds 
for the WSPU, where it lobbies heavily against 
candidates for the governing Liberal Party. 
Suffragettes, such as this ‘hit squad’ in the 1909 
Cleveland by-election, race to a constituency, alice 
out public rooms as their nY-¥elelel't-]an-)e-m-lale Maite < 
life as difficult as possible for Liberal MPs. 












DRAWING A LINE 
Wearing mock-prison outfits, Suffragettes write 
slogans on the pavement in chalk, along with 
details of their next ‘Women’s Parliament’. Held at 
Caxton Hall, the first ‘Parliament’ in 1907 Vale (=Ye 
with 400 women marching the few hundred yards 
to the Houses of Parliament. Their progress 
blocked by mounted police, 51 were arrested. 
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CLAIMING THE NAME 
When Daily Mail journalist Charles Hands 


=i = Lod =v Voe D) PV-NCLO)) BS coins ‘Suffragette’ in 1907, he means it 










A week before King George V’s coronation in derogatorilyv. The 

. . : : w 
June 1911, Suffragettes from all over Britain rie pee dalled ws eet teed 
- including this Welsh contingent wearing their journal after the supposed insult 
"Teteliithitlmexckitlutcmelaccmecclae dire melccre tet standards (right). Every time a woman is arrested 
- descend on London to implore the new monarch she is proud to announce that she is a 
to support their cause. Suffragette, rather than a suffragist. 
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INQUISITION 
TREATMENT of POLITICAL 
PRISONERS onpeca 
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HUNGER FOR EQUALITY 
Before World War I, more than 1,000 Suffragettes are 
imprisoned, many multiple times. At first, they protest 
sag these frequent arrests with Public processions such as this 
| eg "One. But with ©pposition showing no Signs of abating, a 
5 ee Hr more drastic practice is introduced in Britain’s prisons: 
it. ‘ : — | a hunger strikes. To counter this, women are subjected to 
a Put a step LG se ke ort OF € | the vio traumatic act of force-feeding. 
by voting against 
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On 18 November 1910, 
Police brutality spreads 
beyond the Prisons when 
some 300 Suffragettes, 
attempting to lnat=) gods xe) 
Parliament, are =) t= Ted (of 
Women are beaten with 
batons, Punched, 
kicked, thrown to the 
ground and have their 
faces rubbed Ter ais 
lI Take om =] FeYod Friday 

is the final straw; 
Suffragettes become 
committed to militant 
action. They also learn 
[Koll o) col a-Yor themselves, 
thanks to Edith 
MET ae h lei metlaalte| date) 
trains them in jujitsu. 
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” MILITANT MEANS 


Seeing no other legal way to make 
themselves heard, Suffragettes began 
an intense campaign of destruction 
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WAR ON WINDOWS 

These five Suffragettes proudly show off their 
latest victim in the’ ‘war on windows’, which sees 
iol al-S-Maltia (Yom dalcolers|aMmalllalel eqs (Mey i ate) om ice) na 

Tam tat=Me) of-Yal late Mt-) \VoMe) Mt a al-Wa\ 4-9 2) 0 militancy. 

In one of her books, Emmeline Pankhurst claims 
“the argument of the broken window pane is the 
nated MaYE-J [UF] ol (-M-laeltlaat-velmlaMmaalete(=1 20) exe) Tia (otsaae 


EVERYONE’S A CRITIC 
In March 1914, activist Mary Richardson enters 
the National Gallery in London and hacks at dal =) 
famous Rokeby Venus painting with a smuggled 
meat cleaver. It is one of the WSPU’s most 
high-profile acts, for which Richardson is 
sentenced to six months in prison. 
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NO SMOKE WITHOUT FIRE 

Other illegal deeds perpetrated by Suffragettes 
TaM’Zo) MV=M oLolUlalateM-VetleM lal ce) nat-I il oxey (Mm aUiialiate mete) ti 
courses, throwing a hatchet at the Prime Minister’s 
car and setting fire to unoccupied ole Kel fate fe 

In 1913, which sees damage ive) ¢-11 [ale ty. melelen 

St Catherine’s Church in Hatcham, south London, 
is burned. 
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With public outrage at the horror stories 
fo) Bo) Cott c-X-Ye [fate ME dale MsLey’{-Vaaliat-yi 13 
passes the Prisoners’ Temporary 
Discharge for IIl-Health Act in 1913. This 
means women can be released if they 
are weak or close to death as a result 
of starving themselves, but they can be 
instantly re-arrested once their health 
WT [pa] ol cehi(-Yo Mi Hal icM of go)t(-¥ To LTR TIA 
WT) ofe) ol UF] at-Jale Mice [0] 0) of-Yo Ma s{- Mer] wT alc 
Mouse Act’ as it draws comparisons to 

~~. a Cat toying with its prey. 
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mee) (Cm el 
Emmeline Pankhurst’s 
daughter Sylvia is 
carried in a bath chair, 
flanked by supporters 
Tate Mal) are\ Zam efeyeh ie ler-lae 
as she is too frail from 

a recent hunger strike. 
Sylvia is committed to 
Yo LUre] Mel aicclel-Mmeleys 
argues with her mother 
> over the WSPU’s 
methods, eventually 

lo) c=¥=) diate m= lite hiar= lace 

ike) danliaremal-yare) came lcelel en 
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DEATH AT THE DERBY 
At the Epsom Derby on 4 June 1913, zealous 
Suffragette Emily Davison gives testament to 
the WSPU motto - ‘Deeds not words’ - when 
she steps on to the track in a reckless attempt 
to disrupt the horse race. The 40-year-old 
goes to grab King George V’s horse, Anmer, 
but is violently knocked to the ground and 
trampled. She passes away four days later from 
severe injuries. It is still debated whether she 
intended to die (a return train ticket was in her 
possession) or if she just intended to attach a 
‘Votes for Women’ banner to Anmer’s reins. 
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SUFFRAGETTE MARTYR 
Thousands of Suffragettes, all in 
white, march with Emily Davison’s 
coffin on the day of her funeral. 
Before the tragic accident, 
Davison had been imprisoned 
nine times and endured force- 
feeding on 49 occasions. 
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WOMEN AT WAR 


itupantedelited eum uetexe(ccel(e-lelovemey mete 
Suffragettes that the one thing that 
could stop them was World War I... 
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DOING THEIR BIT 

Although they still don’t have the vote, the WSPU 
ceases its policy for public agitation once VVfoy ale, 
War | breaks out, and former Suffragettes throw 
themselves into the war effort. Mary Allen (left) 
may have been jailed three times - and force-fed 
once - but during the war, she is instrumental in 
establishing a women’s police force. 
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SUFFRAGETTES TO MUNITIONETTES 
With men leaving their jobs to fight, a million 
women take their place, most notably in munitions 
factories. It is dangerous work - explosions are 

a constant risk and the chemicals used can turn 
skin yellow. What’s more, women are paid far less 
than the men were, sometimes as little as half. 
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THE FIRST STEP Sra 
Yet the war gives women ’ 
opportunities and arguably 
does more for suffrage than 

all the WSPU’s activity. In 

1918, the Representation 

of the People Act is 

passed, finally giving 

women (over 30) 

_ the vote, allowing 
Christabel ¥& 
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st ballo 
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THE PLANETS @ THE sun | 
TSCAPES @ THE MOON ® a 
THE wo SKY @ EQUIPMENT UPGRADES IMAGE PROCES ‘. . 


_iedepth processing advice, 
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Learn the techniques needed for each class Astrophotography masterclasses in each Discover tried and tested techniques to 
of celestial body, from our Solar System’s _ section will help you put what you learn tweak. your astrophotos in post processing, 
planets to the denizens of the deep sky Taco olue lo CacMeliM ole) olt Colm luitete lite Mi rolne (ik: wath tutorials | to guide you along the way 


0) 510) 5m (010) 6 O) df TODAY 
www.buysubscriptions.com/astro 


Alternatively call 0844 844 0254' and quote ‘ASTHAI5’ 


tCalls will cost 7p per minute plus your telephone company's access charge. Lines are open Bam-Spm weekdays & Fam-Ipm Saturday. 
Prices including postage are: £9.49 for all UK residents, £10.99 for Europe ond £11.49 for Rest of World. All orders subject to availability. Please allow 28 days for delivery. 





WHAT A GUY 

To some, Guy Fawkes 
was just a would-be 
alice l-1c-) em Coe) dal =) e- 
he encapsulated 

the spirit of protest 
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Guy Fawkes was neither the leader nor the brains behind the plot 
to blow up Parliament. So why, asks Jonny Wilkes, is he the one 
we remember, remember every fifth of November? 
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rotestant England in the first 
years of the 17th century was 
not a safe place to be a Catholic. 
Priests risked their lives by saying 
Mass in secret, while draconian 
laws made sure all Catholics were 
forced to publicly worship in Protestant services 
and declare their loyalty to the monarch as 
the head of the church. By the time the Tudor 
dynasty ended, the country had endured 
decades of religious division and violence since 
the creation of the Church of England and any 
pro-Catholic laws made during the brief reign 
of Mary I had been expunged. Protestantism 
was firmly established and Catholics faced 
persecution, suppression, even death. 

There was a glimmer of hope that this would 
end when James VI of Scotland - the son of 
the executed Catholic Mary, Queen of Scots - 
succeeded to the English throne on the death 
of Elizabeth I in 1603. He made early promises 
of greater tolerance and abolished fines 
levied against ‘recusants’, those who refused 
to attend Protestant churches. But that was 
not to last and, before long, James’s attitude 

















BLOWING UP PARLIAMENT 

MAPA ex-coad rela meolm- Mi ioldibrx-laidel armel |elatceia 
depicting Parliament, with the King in 

Fh ad=Valet-larex- mellem aal- el (olan-) o-m-] md al-Meleldneyan 
RIGHT: The lantern Fawkes was allegedly 
carrying when he was captured, now 
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towards Catholics grew just 
as ageressive as that of his 
predecessors. Discontent 
reached an all-time high 
and — in huddled, whispering 
groups around the country - 
Catholics began plotting to 
overthrow James and restore 
their religion. England in 
1605 was a powder keg and 
one of the men holding a 
match was Guy Fawkes. 


CONVERT’S ZEAL 
Although Fawkes, born 

in April 1570 in a small 

town house in York, was 
undeniably a zealous Catholic 
in his adult life, he was 
initially raised in a respectable 
Protestant family who 
diligently attended Church of England services 
every week. The idea of conversion was probably 
first considered in his childhood thanks to 
plenty of Catholic influences around him, from 
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GUY AND THE GUYS 
A contemporary engraving shows Guy Fawkes 
with some of the other Gunpowder plotters, 


including the man who recruited him, Thomas} 
Winter, and the leader Robert Catesby 
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his maternal grandparents, who were recusants, 
to his school where notable Catholics taught. 
Then, when Fawkes was eight, his father died 
and his mother went on to remarry, this time to 
a Catholic. It is often said that a convert is more 
zealous in their faith and this was certainly true 
of Fawkes. In his early 20s, he sold the estate he 
had inherited from his father and travelled to 
Europe with the aim of joining Catholic Spain’s 
army and fighting the Protestant Dutch. Tall, 
strong, courageous, a Skilled tactician and - 
possibly most importantly - unwaveringly 
pious, Fawkes was a natural soldier. He 
was once called a man of “excellent 
good natural parts, very resolute and 
universally learned”. In 1596, he was 
an officer in the Spanish force that 
captured Calais after an intense 
siege and it looked like a long 
military career was ahead of him. 
When he was put forward 
for a captaincy, however, his 
ambitions had shifted from the 
ongoing Eighty Years War back 
in England. Fawkes — who had 
adopted the Italian moniker 
‘Guido’ in an attempt to have 
a more Catholic-sounding 
name — petitioned the Spanish 
King, Philip III, to support a 
rebellion against the ‘heretic’ 
James. Although he was 
refused, his reputation was 
catching the attention of 
other English Catholics. 
One such man was 
Eels Robert Catesby, a 
=— ~~ charismatic gentleman 
| from Warwickshire who had 
masterminded a scheme to 
blow up the House of Lords on 
the state opening of Parliament, a time 
when King James, his wife, his son and heir, 
and all his ministers would be in attendance. 
The ensuing chaos would, Catesby hoped, allow 
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James’s Catholic daughter, Elizabeth, to 
take the throne. For the Gunpowder Plot to 
work, Catesby and his fellow conspirators 
needed an explosives expert who was not 
well-known among the English elite, so 
when they heard of the exploits of Fawkes, 
they knew they had found their man. 

In April 1604, Fawkes was in the 
Netherlands when one of the plotters, 
Thomas Winter, approached and invited 
him to join the conspiracy. Without 
knowing all the details, or what role he 
would play, he quickly agreed to return 
to England. The next month, on 20 May, 
Fawkes met with Catesby, Winter and other 
conspirators at the Duke and Drake Inn near 
the Strand in the heart of London, where 
they were sworn to secrecy on a prayer book. 
Catesby’s friend, a Catholic priest named John 
Gerard, happened to be in the pub at the same 
time, so the men sealed their commitment by 
taking the Eucharist. 


RISKY ROLE 


Fawkes may not have been the leader of the 
conspiracy, but he had the riskiest role. It 

was his job to acquire a sufficient amount 

of gunpowder — from illegal sources as 

the government kept tabs on the sale of 
ammunition - and smuggle it into Parliament. 
He would also be the man to ignite the fuse. 

It may seem absurd today, but it was possible 
for anyone to lease a space in the basement of 
the Parliament buildings, so the plotters rented 
one of the cellars, as well as a nearby house, so 
that Fawkes could come and go freely. He spent 
his time pretending to be the servant of fellow 
conspirator Thomas Percy, doing so under the 
frankly terrible false name of ‘John Johnson’. 

By the middle of 1605, Fawkes had managed 
to plant 20 barrels of gunpowder in the cellar, 
with another 16 added later when he saw the 
powder was decaying. There was enough to 
destroy not only the room where James would 
be sat but the entire building in what would 


BEHIND THE BIG BOOM 


It is fitting that a conspiracy to assassinate 
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itself, been the subject of many conspiracy 
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the centuries. The main theory arose in 
the immediate aftermath of Fawkes’s 
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be a terrifying and deafening explosion. As the 
opening of Parliament was delayed several times 
due to fear of a plague outbreak, it grew harder 
to keep the plans secret. A dozen more men 
were initiated as conspirators, but somehow 

the authorities remained in the dark, never 
suspecting what ‘John Johnson’ was up to. After 
18 months of clandestine activity, everything 
was ready for the day Parliament was to be 
opened, finally set for 5 November. 

Then, just days before the explosive execution, 
came a fatally foolish error. On the evening of 
26 October, Lord Monteagle, a Catholic due to 
attend the opening, received an anonymous 
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all shows the power that the Machiavellian 
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have died, even if some of the 
powder had deteriorated. Also, 
the explosion would have 
been seen from miles away. 
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When King James was 
shown the Monteagle letter, 
he was 

Nsw alis 
father had been killed in an 
explosion in 1567, he was 
anxious that this word was 
a clear reference to an 
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letter warning 
him to stay away 
from Parliament 
on that day. 

“I have a care of your preservation,” 
“I would advise you, as you tender your life, to 
devise some excuse to shift your attendance 

at this parliament, for God and man hath 
concurred to punish the wickedness of this 

time.” The author was Monteagle’s brother- 
in-law (and a plotter) Francis Tresham, but 

rather than burning the letter as instructed, 
Monteagle handed it over to the King’s ruthless 
and brilliant spymaster, Robert Cecil. Cecil > 
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it read. 
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PENNY FOR 
THE GUY 
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city - with the blessing of James himself, as long as they were 
“without any danger or disorder”. And so, before people really 
knew what the Gunpowder Plot was, Bonfire Night had been 
born. A few months later, 5 November was made an annual day 
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ensuring that the festivities would take place every year. 

It soon became tradition to mark the day letting off fireworks | 
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increasingly rowdy. Yet Bonfire Night wasn’t only a time of 
celebration but for anti-Catholic sentiment too, so this rowdiness 
could spill over into violence. As well as aggressive sermons in 
special church services, effigies of Guy Fawkes and the Pope would 
olomalelalxemela muon aalcm olelalil assy 

S\Vand alow Co1Kome sie amoral alae] avn lame alsmerohVscm(-t-lel ale me] Omuom =slolalilasm\irelale 
children would be seen parading their Guy Fawkes straw figures and 
asking for a “penny for the Guy”. They then used whatever funds 
they raised to buy fireworks. In 1859, the Thanksgiving Act was 
da) olay>] (=Xe Mend [ais] alrshan=) an] ©)ancom O10 lmr-]am=)alemxoma al-m-]aldii@r-la ale) |(om el-)atohdlelela 
- but Bonfire Night survived. 

Today, firework displays and 
bonfires are held all over the country, 
with the largest and most elaborate 
events taking place in the Sussex 
town of Lewes, believed by many to 
oxswd alow ele) alu aomers) ©)im>] me) ma alsm(e) [ep 
As the old nursery rhymes goes: 
“Remember, remember the fifth 
(o) im \Ko)vi=10 01 X=) aan ClUl al eLeN/\\(e [=] emu actolsiele 
and plot. For | see no reason, why 
gunpowder, treason; should ever be 
forgot!” More than 400 years later, 
it has certainly not been forgotten. 





FUN WITH FIREWORKS 
TOP: Children in twenties London 
aK) oX-M xem e--1-mtlelat-\\a oh’ mret-laa'dlate| 
their ‘Guy’ through the streets 
LEFT: Bonfire Night 2012 revellers 
with burning crosses in Lewes 
BELOW: An early 20th-century 
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Fawkes masks, not that dissimilar 
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festivities. St Peter’s School in 
York refuses to burn an effigy of 
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actually at school with two other 
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¢ immediately launched into action to uncover 
the meaning of the letter’s threat, including 
ordering searches of Parliament. 

On the night of 4 November, a man, who 
gave his name as John Johnson, was discovered 
holding a lantern and walking through 
the labyrinthine passageways underneath 
Parliament. The dismayed and shocked Fawkes 
was arrested just hours before the scheduled 
detonation and taken to the King’s bedchamber 
to be questioned by none other than James 
himself. When asked why he wanted to blow 
up Parliament — by this time the gunpowder 
had been located — Fawkes responded by 
saying the King was a disease. The next 
question was why such a large amount 
of gunpowder was needed, and Fawkes 
gave a candid and nonchalant response: 

“To blow you Scotch beggars back to 
your own native mountains!” 


FINAL HORROR 


With Fawkes captured, it was now 
necessary for the King, with the help 

of Cecil, to uncover the rest of the 
conspiracy. In order to gain information 

on who else was involved, James demanded 
that Fawkes be ‘interrogated’ in the Tower of 
London. Torture was illegal at the time, but 
he granted special permission: “The gentler 
tortours are to be first used unto him, and so 
by degrees proceeding to the worst, and so God 
speed your goode worke.” 

For two whole days, Fawkes was subjected 
to unimaginable pain and suffering. He held 
out long enough for James to be impressed by 
his “Roman resolution”, but after enduring the 
rack, he finally confessed everything and gave 
away the names of his fellow conspirators. He 
was made to sign his confession, but he was so 
weak and broken that he could barely hold the 
quill so his name came out as a shaky scrawl. 


REMEMBERING 
GUY FAWKES 
TOP LEFT: The Guy Fawkes 
mask is now widely used by | |! 

protesters around the world it i 

BOTTOM LEFT: Fawkes’ yt 

signatures before and’after i iN 
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was only hours away 

from lighting the fuse 
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PLOTS AFOOT 


Before the failure of the 
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The ‘Main Plot? planned to 
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while the ‘Bye Plot? involved 
two Catholic priests who 
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Both were swiftly uncovered. 








Meanwhile, Fawkes’s companions had fled 
as soon as they realised their plot had failed, 
but it wasn’t long before they were all captured 
or killed. Even the priests who had heard the 
confessions of the plotters but had nothing to do 
with the planning were arrested and brought to 
London for trial. On 8 November, the final group 
was discovered to be hiding out at Holbeche 
House in Staffordshire and surrounded by 200 
of the King’s soldiers. Catesby, Winter and Percy 
were among those killed in the shoot-out, 


GUY FAWKES 


before their heads were cut off so they could be 
placed on spikes outside the House of Lords. 

As for Fawkes, he was found guilty and 
sentenced to be hanged, drawn and quartered, 
alongside the other survivors of the conspiracy. 
It was the common punishment for traitors, 
which saw the victim hanged, cut down 
while still alive, castrated, dismembered and 
decapitated. This was the excruciating agony 
that awaited Fawkes on 27 January 1606, as he 
was taken to the place of execution, opposite 
the very building he had intended to raze to 
the ground. But although frail and already close 
to death, the 35-year-old Fawkes escaped this 
final horror by leaping from the gallows and 
breaking his neck. This one last act of defiance, 


however, didn’t stop his corpse being hacked 
into quarters, as sentenced. 

Just before Fawkes died, a bill was introduced 
to the still-standing Parliament calling for every 
5 November to be a day of thanksgiving for the 
failure of the Gunpowder Plot. He may not have 
been the leader but, as Fawkes was the one 
caught in the cellars of Parliament, he became 
the conspiracy’s most (in)famous name. 

Despite his aim to murder hundreds of people 
and risk the country falling into anarchy or 

civil war, Fawkes has something of the 
folk hero about him. Whether he is a 
freedom fighter or a terrorist is a matter 
of opinion, and his face — which is more 
recognisable than ever thanks to the 
iconic mask made famous in the film 

V For Vendetta — continues to embody 
the spirit of protest. 

The immediate aftermath of the 
Gunpowder Plot, however, was nothing 
but disastrous for the plotters’ hopes. If 

Fawkes had succeeded in blowing up Parliament, 
he would have changed the path of English 
history forever in his bid to restore Catholicism. 
His failure, though, made sure England was an 
even less safe place for Catholics. James became 
committed to the policy of suppression, bringing 
back and violently enforcing fines for recusants, 
as well as passing laws to prevent Catholics from 
voting or holding real power in society. These 
restrictions would hinder the lives of Catholics 
in England for two centuries. 


EF) WHATDO YOUTHINK? 
Was Guy Fawkes a freedom fighter or a terrorist? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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IN THE DOCK 


World War II was over, the Third Reich had fallen and many of 
its leaders captured. What followed was the trial of the century, 
which saw war criminals take the stand, and the darkest details 

of the Nazi regime uncovered. Nige Tassell has the story... 
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UNDER LOCK 
AND KEY 

21 Nazis accused 
of war crimes 
are watched 

by 21 guards, at 
Nuremberg jail 
in 1946 
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Each defendant 
was kept alone, 
in a small, dank 
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CENTRE OF POWER 
LEFT: In the thirties, Nuremberg 
featured on much Nazi propaganda 


MAIN: In 1936, Hitler’s Storm Troopers 
(the SA) march through Nuremberg 





n7 May 1945, a week hadn’t physically committed the crimes 


after Adolf Hitler’s themselves. As historian Joseph E Persico 
suicide, Germany’s later noted, “none of them shot the 

Chief of Operations bank guard, blew the safe or drove the 
Alfred Jod] signed getaway car. Their hands were clean.” 





What’s more, Persico continued, the legal 
framework for prosecuting a government 
and its military leaders in an international 
court didn’t exist. “The instruments for 
trying a drunk driver in any county of 
the United States were more complete 
than the instruments for trying mass 
murderers in Europe at the end of World 
War II. They started from scratch.” 

After the German surrender, lengthy 
discussions were held between the 
Allied countries as they tussled with 
philosophical conundrums. Who should 
go on trial? How should they be tried? 


his country’s 
unconditional surrender, putting his 
faith in Allied clemency. “The German 
people and the German armed forces 
are, for better or worse, delivered into 
the hands of the victors. In this hour, 
I can only hope that the victors will 
treat them with generosity,” he said. 
Winston Churchill wasn’t of such a 
mind. The British Prime Minister sought 
the speedy revenge that came from a 
firing squad’s bullets, but consensus over 
the method of justice needed to be found 
across the Allies. As early as October 


1943, they had published the Moscow And what would 

Declaration on Germany Atrocities in be the charges? 66 a a 
Occupied Europe, serving notice on the The International T h e h [ g a a rar Nn ki nr g 
Nazis that, once defeated, they would be Military Tribunal, 


set up in August 
1945, outlined that 


pursued “to the uttermost ends of the 
Earth”. This determination for justice to 





WAR CRIMINALS 
(L-R) Hermann Goring, 
Alfred Rosenberg, 
Baldur von Schirach 
and Karl Donitz during 


Nazis hadn’t 
physically 





their trial 


“Remember that the trials represented 
new territory in international 
jurisprudence,” explains Neil Gregor, 
author of Haunted City: Nuremberg and 
the Nazi Past. “Lawyers and politicians 
were feeling their way towards a new 
international legal architecture. The 
question of whom one indicted and for 
what was also underpinned by unspoken 
assumptions about what Nazism had 
represented... and those assumptions 
differed between the Allies too.” 


ON LOCATION 


The Allies also differed on the question 
of the trial’s location. The Soviets 
favoured Berlin, while Leipzig and 
Luxembourg were also considered. But 
Nuremberg stood out as the strongest 
option. Not only 
had its courthouse 
largely avoided the 
Allies’ bombs (and 
had a sizeable jail 
connected to it), 


be metered out was reconfirmed at both _ the leading Nazis but it was also the 
Yalta and Berlin in 1945. “Public opinion should face charges aI spiritual home of 
in Allied countries favoured putting the of conspiracy in Co Mm mM | tte ad t h e Nazism and thus a 
Nazis on trial,” explains Richard J Evans, _ the first trial, with a 59 fitting place for it 
author of The Third Reich in History and — subsequent trials C 4 [ mM eS t h e mM Se Ives - to be permanently 
Memory. “Churchill and Stalin initially putting judges, extinguished. 


doctors, civil servants and the like in the 
dock for more specific crimes. (Notably, 
mass bombing wasn’t defined as a war 
crime, presumably so that the Allies could 
avoid accusations of hypocrisy.) 


just wanted the Nazi leaders shot, but 
were persuaded that trials would have a 
good educational and publicity effect.” 
The problem was that the high-ranking 
Nazis facing the sanctions of the Allies 
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Once they’d been moved from Camp 
Ashcan in Luxembourg to Nuremberg’s 
Palace of Justice in August 1945, the 
defendants - who included German 
Vice-Chancellor Hermann Goring and 
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WHY NUREMBERG? 
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former Deputy Fuhrer Rudolf Hess - 


found the restrictions on their activities THE 
Fisnices Deauasucivcill ae WATCHMAN 
muc ig er. reviously allowed to A guard checks on 
freely mix with each other, they now Géring’s cell - he 
spent almost all their time confined was instructed to 
to their individual cells with little do so once every 
30 seconds 


human contact. Daily exercise lasted 
30 minutes, during which time the 
prisoners were instructed to stay at least 
ten yards apart. Each convict could write 
letters, albeit only one per week and of 
restricted length. a 
The cells themselves were small - 
4 by 2 metres - and their condition was 
poor; the walls were damp and peeling, 
the stone floor cold and unforgiving. 
Each cell had a flushing toilet which, 
situated behind the door, afforded a 
rare moment of privacy from the eyes of 
the guards, who looked in on prisoners 
every 30 seconds, day and night. 
Initially, there was one guard to every 
four prisoners. Until 25 October, that 
is, when Robert Ley, the long-serving 
head of the German Labour Front, was 
found dead in his cell. Having heard the 







SECURITY SERVICE 
A US tank guards the 
, Nuremberg courthouse - 
polled four are also on duty 


charges he’d face, he took his own life, i } aot ee 2 Ret eee oe |e 
tearing a towel into strips and hanging | Pee ee | D | preg ti = om Tene 
himself using the lavatory pipe. Notes Waoreiaacelelranclelonental> 

he left behind indicate his final resolve: VecelO lam lami ialoaman- 

“I was with Hitler in the good days x trial was held 


and... | want to be with him in the black 
days.” After Ley’s suicide, the ratio was 
increased to one guard for each prisoner. 
Ley’s reaction to receiving his 
indictment was extreme, and many 
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hearing the charges levelled against 
them, providing the opportunity to 
lessen the mundanity of jailtime as they 
liaised with their lawyers and focused 
on their legal defences. They had the best 
part of a month to prepare their cases 
before the trial started on 20 November. 


COURTROOM DRAMA 


Perceived, rather understandably, by 
the public as the trial of the century, 
that first day was not dissimilar to the 
opening night of a theatrical production. 
Indeed, some in the public gallery were 
even using binoculars to get a better 
view. But, when the 21 accused shuffled 
into the courtroom that November day, 
onlookers were underwhelmed by the 
sight of those squeezing onto the two 
rows of wooden benches. 

No longer the powerful leaders of 
a nation, this was a shabby collection 
of mostly older men, shorn of 
their authority and shrunken both 
metaphorically and - in the case of 
Goring who’d lost nearly 6 stone on the 
prison diet — physically. They looked pale 
under the hot, bright lights necessary 
for the trial’s filming. As the US Chief 
Prosecutor Robert H Jackson announced, 
“It is hard now to perceive in these men 
as captives the power by which as Nazi 
leaders they once dominated much of 
the world and terrified most of it.” 

Guarded by a tight line of white- 
helmeted US military police, to their left 
sat a bank of interpreters. With four legal 


THE WORLD 


teams conducting proceedings in four 
different languages (English, French and 
Russian, as well as the accused’s native 
German), these interpreters were crucial 
in ensuring the trial kept up a semblance 
of clarity and momentum. Jackson’s son 
William had approached IBM to supply its 
innovative International Translator System, 
which offered simultaneous translation, 
via headsets, in up to five languages. 
Despite initial British scepticism, the 
technology proved effective, and IBM was 
subsequently invited to install the system 
at the United Nations. 

The trial’s early hours were taken 
up with hearing the accused’s pleas. 
Géring immediately showed his 
defiance when he stepped up to the 
microphone, attempting to deliver a 
prepared speech before Lord Justice 
Lawrence cut him short. “I informed 
the court that defendants were not 
entitled to make a statement,” the 
British judge curtly snapped. “You 
must plead guilty or not guilty.” 





With all 21 defendants offering not- commandant as a paperweight, 
guilty pleas, the prosecution teams laid along with tattooed human skin, as 
out their cases. They were able to draw used by the commandant’s wife in 
upon a huge tranch of paper records their household furnishings. 
that the Nazis had kept. As Joseph The film evidence shown to the 
E Persico later noted, “the thump of court was also especially damaging to 
the rubber stamp on a document is a the defence. G6ring had wanted the 
very Teutonic sound”. And it wasn’t 21 to go down in history as martyrs 
just the mountain of paperwork. to the Nazi cause. As Richard J Evans 
Evidence removed from the Buchenwald explains, Goring “wanted the defendants 
concentration camp was particularly to present a united front and was 
damning, and distressing. This included dismissive of those who expressed 
a decapitated head used by the camp repentance and remorse.” But the 
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How the trial was perceived across the globe British judge Norman Birkett, “whilst 


As the defendants first appeared in the 
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trial could proceed, in 
order for the IBM 
ldgolasiclalelamcnasiacias 
to work 


screening of footage from concentration 
camps prompted a degree of contrition 
from some in the dock, fracturing 
Goring’s objective. Two of the accused 
wept at the images, while another 
turned his back and refused to look at 
the horror and human carnage. 

Not that Goring cracked. He remained 
inscrutable throughout the screenings. 
Having been weaned off his long- 
standing dependency on morphine 
during his time in captivity, he was 
focused and determined. He wouldn’t 
surrender to a legal process that, in his 
mind, had no precedent or jurisdiction. 
Refusing to dilute his National Socialism 
principles, he continued to bring his 
weight of character to bear on his fellow 
defendants. The tribunal sensed this 
and, by February 1946, clipped Goring’s 
influence by making him eat alone. 


PUBLIC OPINION 


The reactions of the defendants to 
evidence - whether written, verbal 
or on film — proved fascinating to 
the observers. Filmed, broadcast 
and analysed across the world, the 
appearances in the dock shaped public 
opinion towards each defendant. 

Aside from Goring, it was the one- 
time Deputy Fuhrer, Rudolf Hess, 
who commanded the most public 
interest. Having been held in British 
captivity since 1941 (during which 
time he attempted suicide twice and 
complained of memory loss), Hess 
claimed to be suffering from amnesia, 
albeit seemingly reserved for events in 
Germany from before his incarceration. 
Appearing distracted and distant, and 
often reading books during the trial, 
he went on to admit that “the reasons 
for simulating loss of memory were 
of a tactical nature”. Although he was 
hoping that charges against him would 
be dropped, the tactic wasn’t wholly 


EVIDENCE OF 
ATROCITIES 
LEFT: What was 
once a lampshade 
made out of 
human skin is 
presented as 
piece of evidence 
ABOVE: This hefty 
pile of transcripts 
represents just 
20% of all those 
taken during the 
presentation 

of evidence 
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Former SS officer Klaus Barbie 


faces trial for war crime, 42 
years after WWII ended 
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“This was a shabby collection 
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THE NUREMBERG 21 


The fates of the Nazis on trial 


Leader of the Hitler 
Youth movement who 
expressed remorse 

rolUl alate maalcm uate] a 
Sentenced to 20 years’ 
imprisonment and 
served the full term. 


Ol ny (=y me) me) e=) co] 4(0) 01S 

of the German armed 
ike) cec=om tay celele] acolo imaar=y 
war. Hanged. 


The Fuhrer’s Deputy 
Chancellor from 1933-34 


Fale WN an) ere hsicys[0(0) mine) 
Turkey during the war. 
Acquitted, but later 


sentenced to eight years’ 


itelcomtclelelelme)'a-MCl-lanil-]a) 
court, of which he served 
a short spell before 
appealing out. 


Reich Chief for the 
foYeolt|e)(=1em DJUl Koln 
territories. Hanged. 


Minister for Armaments. 
Served 20 years in 


Berlin’s Spandau jail, 
before writing his 
aaK=yanleyi ecarelarem exsvee)naliare| 
widely known as “the 
Nazi who said sorry”. 


Minister of Foreign 
Affairs before the war. 
Sentenced to 15 years’ 
imprisonment and 
released after eight 
because of ill health. 


Head of the radio division 
Tamale teV4im ©) £0) eselef=la lore) 


metaphorically ub physically” 


machine. Acquitted, 
but retried by a German 
court and sentenced to 
nine years in prison. 


Luftwaffe Chief and 
the most senior Nazi 

Tam daleme (oleh emo -}nin-lilacte| 
iKoMe(=y-] 41mm olU| mele) @alks 
own life on the eve of 
his execution. 


Deputy Fuhrer until 

1941 when he was taken 
prisoner. Sentenced to 
life imprisonment and 
committed suicide in jail 
Tamicts¥Are ia dalcwesle (Me) mek 


Minister of Foreign 
Affairs between 1938 
and 1945. Hanged. 


Effectively Germany’s 
defence minister from 
1938-45. He expressed 
repentance at the trial, 
Lui Mim cl i(svemKemcr\V-m allan 
from the executioner’s 
alelesy-Mm atsliye(-\om 









WMatemalre}arsssita Cclaldlale oes) 
officer in the dock at the 
first trial. Hanged. 


IMITATE =) ae) im ale @ecelb] 0) (=10| 
Eastern Territories and 
recoyaaliatcyal are ]alwimsxcve altace 
theorist. Hanged. 


Governor-General 

fo) meyecels| e)(=1em xe) -]aTe, 
iWalcelece|acelelmaats Mc] 
Like Keitel, he showed 
apparent repentance at 
the trial. Hanged. 


Minister of the Interior 
late maatsmce)aaaleltsixe)s 

of the anti-Semitic 
statcle)i late vei Co) ears OM Laas 
better-known now, the 
Nuremberg Race Laws, 
under which Jews were 
sent to concentration 
camps). Hanged. 


=o ||Ke) ae) im datz e)ce)ielUlarel ig 
ral dbeost=) navi d(om alsa vac ey=) ele) 
Der Stuermer. Hanged. 


IN EEVACT=\ gnats] anya) 
Economics Minister. 
Sentenced to life 
imprisonment, but 
released in 1957, because 
fo) mii Mavcts]idamslaemel(=xe, 
three years later. 


Pre-war Economics 
Minister who had 
been liberated from 

a concentration 
camp in 1944, so was 
lave] avarsl mols) iale meleime) al 
trial. Acquitted, but 
subsequently retried 
lave mcoltiire me lUiliavm o\ vars] 
CTV ga ats] aeole am 


(o]T] me) mJ 10) 


Commanded the Nazis’ 
ro) cole]cclnnlan=meymmce) cezve| 
Fool tate] ale me(ssvelgley-re lm o)'g 
the chief US prosecutor 
Robert H Jackson as “the 
cruellest slaver since the 
Pharaohs”. Hanged. 


The German navy’s 
Commander-in-Chief 


NAZIS ON TRIAL 
° The defendants take 
their seats in 

the dock to make ! 
their final statements «© 





from 1928-43. Sentenced 
to life imprisonment but 
released due to ill health 
in 1955. 


Mhatsws]celali neve me) mars) 
Germans’ U-boat 

fers Jan) eyslcel ams] are maatsmaarclal 
WVLarem )a(=vi Wace rec sy=xe(2ye| 
Hitler as president after 
the Fuhrer’s suicide. Ten- 
year prison sentence, 
served in full. 


abate) me (ere le(=) a3 


WMalcsy=meyuals) MW 2142) 
fo) ate iiatsliNmiarelcakeye moles 
never took the stand: 


Head of the Nazi Party 
Chancellery. Tried in 
absentia, but later 
discovered to have 
already died. 


Industrialist. Deemed 
medically unfit for trial. 


Head of the German 
Labour Front. Ley 
committed suicide less 
dats] aM ance)aldamelcice)ccmatarsy 
iu dts] me) el=)alcve 









THE OTHER TRIALS 


What happened next at Nuremberg’s Palace of Justice? 


It was always the intention that many trials 
vo} al=¥ amd alla medals] ame) mi dal-M(-Y-lellale Mm \(-P4 im felel le, 
oX=m eo) Ui mm ol-1n0) a=W dal-Mlai=)aatsidcelar-) Mm illite’, 
Tribunal. However, after that protracted 

iil >in 4 d=) Memes] ale Pimento) com lanl eke)an-lalah’ame(e(-mne 
disagreements between the Allied powers 


ei eel ale-Mmaaleliaiat-la(e)at-| m=) e)e)aer-leam sas 
eXe}-3-4| 0) (=MasLomm-|--leidale)di{-\e Mm eae W-VII(-16 
(OXo} ald co) Oxo) er avons MOQ anllolamecoalace)i(-xemaal- WAV IT-xe, 
Occupation Zones in post-war Germany), 
each Allied country was empowered to hold 
war crimes trials in their own zone. 

As Nuremberg fell in the US-occupation 


personnel, SS officers, civil servants and 
fo | q=You ko) Wo) more) an} ey-]alk=s mon 200) ey] a al=id fom nem (-P4 
fo [=¥-] e-Naavelale maal-m(-)uu=) an sc-}idal- Ol Ome): 
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dozen subsequent trials, 142 were found 
oT UTIhMYake) m= mm (=Y-)- me) al=We) mia al- Wet al-) ce [=s-maaleNZ 
were accused of. Death sentences went to 
13, while 31 faced life behind bars. 





» Personal doctor, hears his 
| | sentence - death by 
seg == hanging - in 1947 
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The lifeless boay © \. 
Hermann Goring, who took y 
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unsuccessful; Hess did ultimately dodge 
the hangman’s noose. 


THE VERDICT IS IN 

With all the evidence sifted through and 
all defences heard, the justices retired 
on 2 September 1946 to discuss verdicts 
and sentences. A month later, more 
than ten months after the trial opened, 
those verdicts were announced. Of the 
21 defendants, 11 were to be hanged, 
seven imprisoned and three acquitted 
(although all of these would later be 
retried in German courts and found 
guilty). The British Pathe news reel was 
satisfied with one sentence in particular. 
“Now he [Goring] will die,” its reporter 


ai atsmalelanl e\slare)men-lal(e(> 
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announced, “hanged by the neck like a 
common criminal. Lest pity be felt for 
him and his kind, remember: this man 
burned the proud cities of Britain.” 

In the end, Goring didn’t hang like 
a criminal. Instead, on the morning 
of the executions just over a fortnight 
later, he was found dead in his cell. Like 
Hitler and other senior Nazis 18 or so 
months earlier, his was death by cyanide 
capsule. He left a letter, explaining his 


a ) suicide was because the tribunal had 


refused to execute him by firing 
squad. The letter also explained 
that he’d had the capsule 
since arriving in Nuremberg. 
“None of those entrusted with 


worked hard to deliver all the salient 
information: “GOERING ENDS LIFE 

BY POISON; 10 OTHERS HANGED IN 
NUREMBERG PRISON FOR NAZI WAR 
CRIMES; DOOMED MEN ON GALLOWS 
PRAY FOR GERMANY.” The article also 
reported how, in their last hours, some 
found solace in “escapist books” and 

ate their “usual suppers”. The tone was 
factual, never triumphalist. 

The Allied media and observers were 
satisfied by the verdicts. But what about 
the German population trying to rebuild 
their lives and their country? Did they 
experience closure? “Many Germans told 
themselves this, of course,” concludes 


A bag, while the third 


Neil Gregor. “But for the surviving 
victims of the Holocaust, and for other 
victims, there was little sense that justice 


Ve smcele ale mlamaliselolaaliare 
Platelciatolual-lallabalisaiesia the inspections is to blame, 


as it would have been almost 


took his life 


impossible to find the capsule.” 

The remaining ten condemned 

were taken to the prison gym for their 
executions. The hangman, American 
John C Woods, was experienced but still 
less-than-capable, as he appeared to 
have miscalculated the length of rope 
needed. Rather than dying instantly 
from broken necks, several experienced 
a slow death by strangulation, taking 
up to 24 minutes to perish. The bodies 
were taken to Munich where they were 
cremated, their ashes dropped into the 
River Isar without ceremony. 

Following the executions, the 

New York Times’ lengthy headline 


had been done. It took the Eichmann 
Trial of 1961 and the Frankfurt 
Auschwitz Trial of 1963-65 to place the 
Holocaust and the other racial crimes 
at the centre of the legal reckoning with 
the Nazi past. As for ‘closure’, I would 
argue that the events of the Holocaust 
continue to define the conditions of 
being German and of being Jewish, 
obviously in different ways.” 


Fa) wHarpo You THINK? 


Should any Allied war leaders have been tried as 
War criminals, as well as German? 
Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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IBN BATTUTA’S 





» whose 29-year journey led him over 75,000 miles across 
: three continents, visiting some 44 modern- eee 


‘lL braced my resolution 
to quit all my dear ones, 
female and male, ano 
forsook my home as birds 
forsake their nests.” 


lbn Battuta 


caravan 
Sahara in Mali - Ibn Battuta 
crossed the same sun-baked 
sands some 665 years ago 


i. 





ILLUSTRATION: DAWN COOPER, ART ARCHIVE X1, ALAMY X2, GETTY X1 


“4 GREAT ADVENTURES 
~| IBN BATTUTA 





ike Marco Polo, Ibn Battuta’s 
adventures weren't recorded until 
he’d stopped travelling - and 
some of his claims are deemed 
questionable. Yet the book about 
his wanderings, Rihla: My Travels, 
remains a fascinating portal into Dar al-Islam - 
the medieval Muslim world - and an 
important source of information about 
everything from politics and geography 
through to cultural attitudes. 

Although often outraged by the state of 
undress of local women, he wed multiple times, 
kept a string of concubines and female slaves, 
and sired numerous children. 
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THE GREAT MOSQUE OF MECCA 
The ultimate destination for those undertaking a 

hajj, which Ibn Battuta visited several times 


DAR AL-ISLAM 


While he encountered Christian, multi- 
faith China and newly-Muslim societies, 
Ibn Battuta mostly travelled through an 
established Muslim world known as Dar al- 
Islam. As an educated Muslim, the traveller 
enjoyed hospitality throughout the lands, 
where sophisticated networks facilitated 
trade and travel. Much of Dar al-Islam was 
still reeling from a recent Mongol invasion, 
which had created the IIkhanate of Persia, 
weakened Baghdad and Damascus, and 
moved power to Egypt. 


Journey 1325-27 
Journey c1328-41 
Disputed journeys 
Journeys 1341-53 
Disputed journeys 
Conflicts 

Undertakes employment 


Disastrous storm 


Exploring 


Arrested 
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Yet his wasn’t a carefree sojourn. During the 
course of his travels, he was accosted by bandits 
and pirates, shipwrecked, became embroiled in 
battles and nearly executed by a notoriously 
unhinged sultan. 


MOROCCO TO MECCA 


Born in 1304 in Tangiers, Ibn 
Battuta studied Muslim law before 
beginning his first pilgrimage in 
1325, travelling solo by donkey 
along the Maghreb (coastal North 
Africa) towards Egypt. 

After traversing the Moroccan 
mountains, he joined a caravan. Falling 
ill, Battuta’s companions tied him into 
his saddle and he spent two months in a 
Tunis madrasa — an educational institution 
— recuperating. Leaving as part of a bigger hajj 
group, he was appointed the caravan’s gadi, 
or Islamic judge. 

During an eventful crossing of Libya, Ibn 
Battuta married twice, separated once, and 
survived an encounter with a gang of sword- 







9,000 


lon Battuta’s wage, in 
STINVs axe lato acHaalclam als 
was a judge in Delhi - 
the average Hindu 
family lived on five 
ollatclasmemantelaian 


waving camel robbers. In the busy harbour city 
of Alexandria, he beheld the Pharos, an ancient 
lighthouse and one of the Seven Wonders of 
the Ancient World. 

In 1326, he reached Cairo, passing the 
pyramids of Giza. He attempted the 
less-travelled route to Mecca, via 
the Nile Valley and Red Sea, but 

was forced to turn back by an 
uprising. He then tried the Royal 
Road, visiting Hebron, Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem en route to 
Damascus. Here he describes 
the Cave of Blood, where Cain 
supposedly dragged the body of his 
murdered brother Abel. 

Although only in Damascus for 24 days - 
during Ramadan, when he also fell ill — Ibn 
Battuta managed to marry again, father a son 
(who he never met) and get divorced. Joining 
another caravan, he then continued to Medina, 
visiting Mohamed’s grave, before reaching Mecca, 
where he earned the honorific status of ‘al-Hajji’ 
(given to Muslims who complete a pilgrimage). 


TANGIERS June 1325 


Ibn Battuta leaves home on his first 
hajj, arriving in Egypt in spring 1326, 
visiting first Alexandria and then Cairo. 


DAMASCUS Ramadan 1326 


Having tried and failed to reach 
Mecca via the Nile and Red Sea, Ibn 
Battuta travels to Damascus via Hebron, 
Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 


MECCA AND MESOPOTAMIA 
November 1326-27 
After a month in Mecca, Ibn Battuta 
explores Mesopotamia, visiting Basra, 
Shiraz, Tabriz and Mosul. He returns to 
Mecca, and stays for a few years. 


MOGADISHU ¢1330 


The traveller witnesses 
Mogadishu’s heyday, and experiences “an 
exceedingly large city” full of merchants. 
He follows East Africa’s coast to Kilwa, 
before returning to Mecca for a third hajj. 


CONSTANTINOPLE 1332 


Via the Crimean Peninsula, Ibn 
Battuta travels along the Volga River with 
the leader of the Golden Horde, before 
accompanying one of the Khan’s wives to 
Constantinople, then a Christian city. 


DELHI 1334 


Having traversed the Eurasian 
Steppe and stayed with a Mongol leader, 
Ibn Battuta heads to India, where he 
works under the unpredictable 
Muhammad bin Tughluq, Sultan of Delhi. 


CALICUT 1341 


Ibn Battuta sets out for China, 
charged with gifts to deliver to the 
Emperor. Disaster strikes in Calicut, 
where a storm sinks boats and cargo. 


MALDIVES 

1343-45 
Recently converted to Islam and in need 
of educated Muslims to establish a new 


order, the authorities of this island nation 
appoint Ibn Battuta as high judge, 
shower him with gifts and slaves, and 
make it difficult for him to leave - until he 
marries four women, abuses his position 
and upsets the governor. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA 1345 


Fleeing the Maldives, Ibn Battuta 
explores Ceylon (Sri Lanka) and 
modern-day Bangladesh, where he 
meets the celebrated Sufi Muslim Shah 
Jalal, before continuing to Sumatra, 
Malaysia and Vietnam en route to China. 


T CHINA 1345-46 


Landing in Ch’uan-zhou, Ibn 
Battuta explores parts of Mongol- 
controlled China, including Guangzhou, 
Fuzhou and Hangzhou, and possibly 
travels the Grand Canal to Peking to meet 
Emperor Togon-temir of the Yuan 
Dynasty (some doubt this section). He 
sees and describes The Great Wall. 


T T ANDALUSIA 1349-50 


Returning from China through 
a rapidly collapsing Persia, withthe Black = —~ 
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Death close on his trail, Ibn Battuta Desert 
briefly goes back to Morocco before MAL]! 

travelling to Andalusia to take up arms in 

defence of Muslim-held Gibraltar, under Timbuktu : 3 

attack from Christian forces. The threat 
abates and he explores the Granada 12 LL. “s. 


region (southern Spain) instead. 


T MALI 1351 


Crossing the Atlas Mountains 
and the Sahara, Ibn Battuta completes his 
exploration of the Islamic world with a 
trip to Mali, where he stays with Mansa 
Sulayman and visits Timbuktu. 


T 5 TAKADDA (NOW 


AZELIK IN NIGER) 1352 


Summoned home by Sultan Abu Inan 
Faris, Ibn Battuta returns to Morocco via 
Sijilmasa, in the company of a large 
caravan carrying 600 black female slaves. 
He returns for good in September 1353. 
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Ibn Battuta then spent six 
months exploring Mesopotamia. He 
followed the River Tigris to Basra, 
crossed the Zagros Mountains into 
Persia and visited Shiraz, before 
returning across the mountains to 
arrive in Baghdad, where he met 
the great ruler Abu Sa’id Bahadur | ? 
Khan, and joined the royal caravan. At 
Turning north on the Silk Road to _ 
Tabriz, he explored Mosul before 
joining another caravan to cross 
the Arabian Desert back to Mecca. a — 





UNDER AFRICAN SKIES the islands of Pemba and Zanzibar, and 
Sometime between 1328 and 1330, Ibn Battuta Kilwa Island (modern-day Kilwa Kisiwani). 
boarded a ship to travel to Jeddah via the Red His description of this section remains 
Sea. Falling ill, he was put ashore and continued _ the only eye-witness account of the region 
overland to Yemen. He stayed there with the during the medieval period. He paints a 
sultan, before carrying on to the trading port of — colourful picture of a cultural melting pot 
Aden. From here, he travelled the East African and a hive of business (including that of 
coast by dhow, visiting Zeila in the Christian slavery) between black Africans and Arabic 
kingdom of Ethiopia, Mogadishu (the pre- traders. After two weeks, when the monsoon 
eminent city of the Berbers), Zanj, Mombasa, winds turned, he sailed back north. 
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ON THE 
ROAD 

L-R: A hajj 
caravan 
arrives in 
Mecca, amid 
flags and 
fanfare; coins of 
Kipchak Khan 
Ozbeg, who Ibn Battuta 
joined along the Volga River 


THE MAIN PLAYERS 


IBN BATTUTA 


While opinions are split on the 
veracity of some passages of the 
Rihla, it’s generally accepted that 
the Moroccan did wander widely. He 
worked as a judge after 1352; died in 1377. 





IBN JUZAYY 


Poet, scribe and author of Ibn Battuta’s Rih/a, 
written 1352-55, decades after many of the 
events. Some descriptions are clearly borrowed 
from other contemporary travelogues. 


MUHAMMAD BIN TUGHLUQ 
Ruthless and unpredictable Sultan of Delhi 


1324-51. In 1333, he hired Ibn Battuta to work 
as a judge. 
SULTAN ABU INAN FARIS 


Marinid ruler of Morocco, who ordered Ibn 
Battuta home to record the history of his travels 
in 1352. Strangled by his vizier in 1358. 


EMPLR ESO: Faire 
GREAT KHAN 


Gobi Desert 


East 
China 
Sea 
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14th-century ruins on Kilwa 
Kisiwani island, Tanzania - now 
a World Heritage site 


2 GREAT ADVENTURES 
sq IBN BATTUTA 


¢ While back in Mecca for a 


ALAMY X2, GETTY X1, TOPFOTO X2 


third hajj, Ibn Battuta learned 
that the sultan of Delhi in Muslim- 
controlled India was seeking 
educated Muslim lawmen. 
Travelling north, he caught 
a Genoese galley from Syria to 
Anatolia in order to look for 
a Turkish caravan bound for 
India. Landing in Alanya, he was 
impressed by the Turks’ hospitality 
and Sunni Muslim faith, but 
expressed surprise that “they eat 
hashish, and think no harm of it”, 
as well as being critical of liberal 
attitudes towards women. He also 
speaks of a formidable citadel in 
Alanya, where prisoners were 
executed by being hurled over the 
precipice with catapults. 


THE GOLDEN HORDE 
From the Black Sea port of 


Sinop, he crossed to the Crimean 
peninsula. Arriving in al-Qiram 
(present-day Staryi Krym), he 
learned that Kipchak Khan Ozbeg, 
ruler of the Golden Horde, had 
just left along the Volga River. He 
quickly caught and joined the 
Khan’s caravan. To his shock, he 
observed his host getting drunk on 
a fermented drink called ‘buza’. 

One of the Khan’s wives was 
pregnant and she was granted 
permission to return to her father 
in Constantinople. Ibn Battuta went 
with her, leaving Dar al-Islam for 
the first time. His account describes 
Constantinople 120 years before 
it was conquered by the Ottoman 
Turks and renamed Istanbul. Here, 
he met Emperor Andronikos III 
Palaiologos and saw the great 
Christian cathedral of Hagia Sophia, 
later redesigned as a mosque. 

Ibn Battuta returned to the Khan 
before travelling south, through 
the great Mongol Empire. He 
overwintered with Tarmashirin, 
the Khan of Chagatay and a 
descendant of Genghis Khan, 
who’d made Islam the official 
religion of the empire. He then 
joined a caravan travelling to 
Afghanistan, battling bandits, 
rockslides and snow en route, and 
continued through the Hindu Kush 
mountain range into India. 

Sultan Muhammad Tughlugq 
was an infamous figure, known 
for inflicting sadistic punishments 
on his enemies, including cutting 
people in half, skinning them 
alive and having prisoners tossed 
around by elephants with swords 
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attached to their tusks. Despite 
this, Ibn Battuta went to Delhi 

to become a judge and signed a 
contract agreeing to stay in India. 

He was paid handsomely, but 
veered close to disaster when he 
married and had a child with the 
daughter of a rebellious court 
official, who was consequently 
executed by the Sultan. Even more 
serious was his association with 
a non-conformist Sufi holy man, 
who was tortured and beheaded 
for ignoring the Sultan’s orders. Ibn 
Battuta was arrested, but managed 
to get released by ridding himself 
of all possessions and taking on the 
attire of a beggar. For five months, 
he lived with a hermit in a cave, 
before being invited back into the 
Sultan’s palace. 

Understandably fearful, Ibn 
Battuta asked to make another hajj. 
The Sultan refused, instead making 
him ambassador to the Mongol 
court of China. The pilgrim was 
dispatched with a large entourage 
and valuable gifts to deliver to the 
Mongol leader. 

They were soon attacked by 
Hindu rebels, but the soldiers 
fought them off. During another 
assault, Ibn Battuta was separated 
from the party and chased by ten 
horsemen. He escaped, only to 
be captured, robbed and 
imprisoned in a cave by another 
group of Hindus. Avoiding 
execution, he was rescued by a 
Muslim traveller and eventually 
reunited with his group. 

In Khambhat, they boarded 
four boats - three dhows and a 
warship carrying soldiers to defend 
them against pirate attack —- and 
sailed to Calicut, where everything 
was transferred onto three 
Chinese junks. A terrible tempest 
blew up, however, sinking two of 
the ships. The third, full of slaves 
— including one pregnant with 
Ibn Battuta’s child - had already 
sailed. (This ship was later seized 
by the king of Sumatra.) 

Afraid to return to Delhi, 

Ibn Battuta presented himself 
before another Muslim sultan 
in southern India, even going 
into battle to show loyalty. He 
remained determined to reach 
China, though, and eventually 
set off, taking the scenic route. 


NEW CONVERTS 
The Maldives had recently 
converted to Islam and needed 














WANDERING PILGRIM 
RIGHT: Constantinople (present-day Istanbul) in Turkey, 
where the wayfarer encountered Christian culture 
BELOW: An 18th-century image of the religious 
traveller (right) on a visit to Egypt 

BELOW RIGHT: King Alfonso XI of Spain, whom 
Ibn Battuta went to war against in 1350 
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COLD MOUNTAIN 


Ibn Battuta made the 
treacherous journey across 
Morocco’s High Atlas Mountains 
in the depths of winter 
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judges educated in Islamic law. When Ibn 
Battuta arrived in Male, he was perfect - they 
showered him with slave girls, pearls and gold 
to convince him to stay. 

While he attempted (in vain) to impose strict 
Muslim law, with whippings and amputations 
handed out to offenders, Ibn Battuta took 
advantage of the situation to demand luxurious 
privileges. While claiming to be offended 
by women walking around topless, he took 
four local wives, each with powerful political 
connections. Eventually he fell foul of the 
governor, however, and had to make a quick 
exit (via another island, where he took another 
two wives). 

In Ceylon (present-day Sri Lanka), Ibn Battuta 
met the king and went on a pilgrimage to 
Adam’s Peak, where a depression in a rock is 
said to be the footprint of Adam made when he 
was thrown from the seventh heaven by God. 

The king gifted him a boat, but it was wrecked 
during a storm. Once aboard another vessel, 
he was attacked by pirates, who left him with 
nothing but his trousers. Eventually, though, he 


reached Calicut, where he returned briefly to 
the Maldives before catching a junk to Ch’uan- 
zhou (Quanzhou) in China, beyond the eastern 
extremity of Dar al-Islam. 

Ibn Battuta was impressed with many things 
in China, but the country’s non-Muslim ways 
offended him and, after visiting Hangzhou and 
Fuzhou, he began the long journey home. 

Reaching the southern coast of the Arabian 
Peninsula, he travelled quickly through Persia, 
where the once-mighty I]khan Empire was 
rapidly disintegrating after the death of the 
heirless Sultan Abu Sa’id, and returned to 
Baghdad. From there, he crossed the Syrian 
Desert following the camel route to Damascus. 

The Black Death was hot on his heels as he 
passed through Syria to Aleppo and then on 
to Palestine and Cairo, where he later claimed 
24,000 people were dying from the plague every 
day. Fleeing up to the River Nile, he crossed the 
Red Sea to Jeddah, and then Mecca. Returning 
to his homeland of Morocco after a 24-year 
absence, he discovered that both his parents had 
passed away. 

In 1350, with Alfonso XI of Castile besieging 
Gibraltar, Ibn Battuta joined an Islamic army 
travelling to defend the town. It was not 
battle but the Black Death that killed Alfonso, 
however, and Gibraltar remained in Muslim 
hands. While in Andalusia, Battuta explored 
Malaga, Alhama and Granada, where he met 
28-year-old writer Ibn Juzayy, who would later 
transcribe his travels. 


THE LAST RESORT 
One corner of Dar al-Islam had eluded him, 
and, in 1351, Ibn Battuta set out to visit Mali. 
Traversing the Atlas Mountains, he waited for 
winter in the Oasis of Tafilalt before crossing 
the vast Sahara Desert in a camel caravan. He 
reached Walata (now Oualata, in Mauritania) 
at the end of April, and then followed the Niger 
River to Mali, where he visited Timbuktu, which 
would soon become a great centre of Islamic 
scholarship and trade. 

In Takadda, he received a message from the 
Sultan of Morocco, ordering him home. Joining 
a caravan carrying 600 black female slaves, he 
crossed the High Atlas Mountains in the midst of 
winter, describing it as the hardest road he’d ever 
travelled, and returned to Morocco for good. © 


IGETHOOKED ft ( 


READ 


A complete translation of Ibn Battuta’s Rihla by HAR Gibb is available 
in three volumes. Well-regarded modern tellings of the story include 
Tim Mackintosh-Smith’s Travels with a Tangerine and Ross E Dunn’s 
The Adventures of Ibn Battuta. 





©) Fi WHAT DO YOU THINK? 

Was Ibn Battuta a pioneering Muslim globetrotter or 
an imaginative raconteur? 

Email: editor@historyrevealed.com 
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+, FRANCIS 
WALSINGHAM 
t (c1532-90) 
a Nationality: English 
ay Allegiance: Elizabeth | 
me Infiltrated: England's 
3 Catholic network 
42 : As secretary of state near the 
A end of the Tudor dynasty, Francis 


Walsingham became Elizabeth l’s 
‘spymaster’, with a self-defined 
brief to identify and destroy any 
Catholic conspiracies against 

the Protestant Queen. His tactics 
ranged from intercepting letters to 
authorising torture, in the process 
employing a network of informers 
and experts. 

Walsingham’s most notable 
manoeuvre was the entrapment 
of Mary, Queen of Scots, having 
successfully implicated her ina 
plot to remove Elizabeth from the 
throne. To Mary’s complaints of 
his underhand modus operandi, 
Walsingham replied: “| have done 
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Walsingham was 


nothing unworthy of an honest go valued by Elizabeth | 
man, and as secretary of state, that he was eventually 
paid £2,000 a es ae 


nothing unbefitting my duty.” SSabaacn 
nearly £700,000 today. 
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MATA HARI 


q (1876-1917) 
= = = 5 h 
“a Nationality: Dutc 
ae Allegiance: The Germans 
4 ~ % infiltrated: France 
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squad in October 1917. 


d remained neutral 
s wartime Europe; 
liticians and mil 


GUY BURGESS 


(1911-63) 


Nationality: British 
Allegiance: 

The Soviets 
Infiltrated: British 
high society 


Alongside 
Anthony Blunt, 
Kim Philby and 
Donald Maclean, 
Burgess was one 
of the infamous 
Cambridge Ring, 
a collection of 
Cambridge Uni 
alumni who 
spied for the 
Soviet Union 
during World War Il and the post-war 
years. After graduating, Burgess took 
advantage of his career’s impressive 
trajectory to supply the Soviets with 
precious information. As a BBC radio 
producer (ultimately of the flagship 
' programme 7he Week in Westminster), 
| » | he met the highest-ranking politicians; 

: | while working in the Foreign Office 
4 communications department, he had 
‘| | access to copious classified materials, 
which he regularly passed on. 
; When, in 1951, the net began to close 
44 on the Cambridge Ring, he and Maclean 
[| { escaped to the Soviet Union. But 
Burgess maintained links with Britain, 
and continued to order suits from 
Savile Row. He died in 1963, aged 52. 


Guy Burgess rubbed 
shoulders with the 
powerful elite 
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The French dossier on 
ween “ata Harj ~ filled with 
Information on her 
secret Missions ~ is 
Scheduled for public 
release jn 2017 


SHI PEI PU 


(1938-2009) 


Nationality: Chinese 
Allegiance: The Chinese 
Infiltrated: French diplomatic circles 


Shi Pei Pu was a Chinese opera singer 
who, during the sixties, embarked on 

an affair with a junior French diplomat 
called Bernard Boursicot. Although male, 
the singer told Boursicot that he was 

a woman living as a man; the sexually 
naive Boursicot even believed his lover 
had given birth to their child, a boy that 
Shi had actually bought from a doctor. 

In 1986, the pair were found guilty of 
passing information to the Chinese 
authorities and, despite the low-grade 
quality of the intelligence passed, the 
pair were sentenced to six 
years in prison (although 
they were pardoned the 
following year). Prior to 
the trial, however, 
Shi had been 
examined to 
determine 
his true 
gender. 

The words of the French 
newscaster were blunt and to 
the point: “The Chinese 
Mata Hari, who was 
accused of spying, 
is aman.” 
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PENKOVSKY 


CI 192635) 


Nationality: Soviet 
Allegiance: The Americans 
infiltrated: The Soviet army 


ABOVE: Penkovsk 
most valuable 
LEFT: Code book 
found among p 


Y - possibly the West’ 
Ss 
Cold War double agent 


S and radio instructions 
enkovsky’s Possessions 


Penkovsky was a well-decorated Soviet Army officer who, while 
working in intelligence after World War II, was often slighted for 
his father’s connections to the Tsar in pre-revolutionary Russia. 
Despite being a Communist Party member, Penkovsky grew 
disillusioned with the Soviet cause and decided to pass classified 
information about the location of nuclear missiles to the West. 
Over a 14-month period, he handed over 5,000 secret 
papers to Britain and the US. Soviet double agents discovered 
Penkovsky’s subterfuge and, in 1963, he was sentenced to death. 
He is remembered for being the man who alerted the West to 
Soviet missile bases on Cuba, thus playing a significant part in 
preventing a potential World War III. 
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Former Soviet spy 
Melita Norwood 
faces the press in 
1999 - her treachery 
began in the thirties 


h Melitas actions 
were uncovered in bane 
M\5 did not interview : 
and she conmimiveg = 
leak information until he 
retirement IN 1977. 
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NOOR INAYAT KHAN 


(1914-44) 


Nationality: British, of Indian descent 
Allegiance: The British 
Infiltrated: Nazi-occupied France 





Born in St Petersburg to Indian parents, Noor Inayat 
Khan grew up in London and France before joining 
the Women’s Auxiliary Air Force in 1940. As a wireless 
operator, she was recruited to the Special Operations 
Executive (SOE) where her radio expertise and her 
flawless French made her ideal for covert operations 
in occupied France. Working as part of the Prosper 
resistance movement, she broadcast secret agents’ 
messages back to London, constantly moving around 
to evade arrest. 

Finally captured after a tip-off, she was placed in 
solitary confinement and kept in chains, but refused to 
offer up a single piece of information to her German 
captors. Khan was shot by firing squad at Dachau 
concentration camp in September 1944 and was 
posthumously awarded the George Cross five years 
later for her brave and dangerous undercover work. 
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in between spying 
igs, Duquesne was 
also a reporter, talking his 
way into a job at the New 
York Sun, and, later, 
a novelist. 
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ANCIENT SPY NETWORKS 


Forget the CIA and KGB. The formal organisation 
of spies goes back millennia 


Initially wheat collectors, the Frumentarii were the secret service of the Roman 

Empire during the second and third centuries AD, responsible for discovering 'c] am (ele) qa) | te 

information about the threats to the vast empire. Emperor WevslateliMmacxeeys irate, 4 

that the existing wheat Peto) | (=Xe4 Xe) eFC covered vast areas and came TaLxe) WATCH 

contact with all strata of society, should be the eyes and ears on the ground, If these extraordinary sates have whet 

collecting intelligence to Improve imperial security. — History Magazine’s special publication The been | a 

“To remain in ignorance of the enemy’s condition simply because one (turn the page for details) for more amazing t : fi Shae 

grudges the outlay of 100 ounces of silver ... is the height of inhumanity.” Thus fictional espionage action, Bond’s latest iB are ories. OF, for some 

wrote Sun TZu (544-496 BC), the Chinese military general, in his treatise The cinemas nationwide on 6 October. Visit Se Sse 
network was a justifiable and Dig tile pla ed 


Art Of War. He believed the cost of a formal spy 
sensible investment when compared to the loss of both life and money if an 


army has little trustworthy intelligence to hand. 

Even earlier was King Muwatallis, ruler of the Hittites in Anatolia fo[Ulalate mune 
13th century BC, who is believed to be the first leader to engage the services 
of spies. But his spies weren’t charged with securing information from the 
Egyptian enemy. Instead, he deployed them to disseminate false information, 


Ulatate mats Pharaoh’s troops into ambushes. 
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FROM THE MAKERS QF-BBCHISTON mek This new collector's edition from BBC History Magaz 
talay jf y. me a He, Sea LA (108 : charts the extraordinary history of espionage, fi 
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HALLOWEEN TREAT 
Scary or grotesque faces were 
first carved into Jack O’Lanterns 
to ward off evil spirits 


WHY DO PEOPLE 





ARVE 


of carving pumpkins (or wasn’t allowed into Heaven or Hell 
initially turnips) starts with | when he died. Instead, he had to 
‘will-o'-the-wisps’ - the mysterious wander the land forevermore with 


©) The centuries-old tradition Stingy Jack, tricked the Devil and so 


balls of glowing light from folklore, an ember burning in a turnip to light 
seen over marshland and bogs. his way. In Ireland and Scotland, 

An Irish version of the wisp legend people began making their own 
describes how a sinful drunkard, ‘Jack O’Lanterns’, or ‘punkies’, out 











? 


of carved turnips or mangelwurzels 
liberated from farmers’ fields, 
attached to pieces of string with 
candles inside. When the custom 
reached the United States, the 
in-season (and therefore stealable) 
crop was the pumpkin — which was 
larger, and so easier to carve. SL 
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NAVAOTSIMAVYickse -Jaht lite 
earliest town”? 


Historically speaking, the earliest recorded British town - according to 

the established Mediterranean urban model - was created by the Romans 

at Colchester, c49 AD. The blueprint for Colonia Victricensis (the ‘City of 
Victory’) was a freshly abandoned legionary fortress, itself built directly within 
Camulodunum, a large settlement of an indigenous Celtic tribe. The town could 
hardly be said to have enjoyed much victory, however, as it was obliterated during 
the revolt of the British Queen Boudicca in AD 60, during which the relatively new 
Roman towns of London and St Albans were also razed. When rebuilding came, it 
was London that became the pre-eminent city in Britannia. 

Yet if we consider a town to include street planning, settlement ‘zoning’ with 
elite housing and food storage, religious buildings and areas of industrial activity 
contained within a defensive boundary, then there are examples from long before 
the Roman Conquest. The British hillforts of the Iron Age (c600-100 BC), such as 
Danebury in Hampshire or Maiden Castle in Dorset, would represent the earliest 
towns. It has also been suggested the late-Neolithic housing found within the 
henge of Durrington Walls in Wiltshire (c2600 BC) is of an urban nature. MR 










Could the Iron Age 
hillfort of Maiden Castle 
in Dorset be one of 
Britain’s oldest towns? 
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MARK TWAIN (1835-1910) 
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Easily one of America’s most important writers, Mark Twain is 
not only beloved for his acerbic and satirical social commentary ; 
and his evocative storytelling - both of which fill every page of his 
‘sreat American novel’, The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn — but 
for always been armed with a witty quip. His notebooks, 
where this quote comes from, were filled with them. 
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WHO 
INVENTED 
LEMONADE? 


©) debate as 


to when lemons 
were first used in 
food and drink. 
The tree was probably indigenous to India or China, but it’s 
not yet been proven when the fruit made its way westwards 
into the Mediterranean. Citrus fruits may be visible in Roman 
mosaics, but these could be citron. 
The earliest definitive cultivation of the lemon tree was 
in medieval Arabia, and the first description of a sweetened 
lemon drink can be found in Egypt during the time of the 
Crusades. Starting in Tudor England, lemon juice was 
used in medicinal cordials called “Water Imperial’, 
along with cream of tartare, and would retain a 
healing reputation for centuries. 
Samuel Pepys was one of many Londoners 
who, by the 1660s, was enjoying the refreshing 
new beverage of sweet lemon juice, mixed with 
honey and water, imported from France. The 
addition of bubbles had to wait, however, until 
1767, when English chemist Joseph Priestley 
invented carbonated water, a technique exploited 
by Johann Jacob Schweppe, whose commercial 
drinks company began selling fizzy soda in England in 
the 1790s. By 1833, ginger beer and carbonated lemonade 
were widely available at Britain’s refreshment stalls. GJ 


There is 


Uh a | 
EPSOM HORSE 
RACE KNOWN 
AS ‘THE DERBY’? 
-horse-racing event at 


Epsom Downs, Surrey, 


is officially named the ‘Derby 
Stakes’. It first took place in 
1780, as part of the anniversary 
celebrations for the first run of 
another race, the Oaks Stakes, 

a year earlier. There was a 
debate over whether the event 
J akelei fe M of-mat-laal-YeM-1i%-) am dal- alesis 
- Edward Smith Stanley, the Earl 
fo} im DY =) d oY Meame) am -3-1X-1-Vnn(-1e me lU(-s-15 
Sir Charles Bunbury, but the 
former won out (perhaps after 
Foxe) ia Xess) am -1elalelera’ Amare) i i-\'.-) a 
atsoMali-mac\(-Jale(- Mm dal-vamolemece is 

Dy Coy anr-xomcolamanl-Miatclecelele-]meclec-e 
on 4 May 1780. EB 
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IN A NUTSHELL 


APARTHEID 


For the second half of the 20th century, 
South Africa was torn apart by a brutal 
system of racial segregation 


What is apartheid? 
©) An Afrikaans word for 
‘separation’ - literally, 


‘separateness’ - apartheid was 
used to describe the system 

of political and economic 
discrimination imposed against 
non-whites in South Africa. It was 
implemented by the governing 
party, the National Party of South 
Africa, from 1948 until 1994. 


How did it start? 

Segregation according to race 
wasn’t new to South Africa, as 
racial legislation in the country 
can be seen as early as 1806. 

But it was greatly extended with 
the Population Registration Act 
of 1950, which divided South 
Africans into four categories: 
Bantu (black South Africans), 
Coloured (those of mixed race), 
White and Asian (Indian and 
Pakistani South Africans). The Act 
was designed to preserve white 
supremacy in the country. 


What was living under 
apartheid like? 

The effects of apartheid touched 
every aspect of daily life. By 1950, 
marriage and sexual relations 
between white and non-white 
South Africans were banned, 
while a series of Land Acts meant 
inore tham sO per cent of the 
country’s land was set aside for 


the white minority. Black men 
and women were forced to live in 
ten so-called ‘black homelands’, 
where they were permitted to 
run businesses. To live and work 
in designated ‘white areas, they 
required permits. Hospitals, 
ambulances, buses and public 
facilities were all segregated, 
and non-white participation in 
government was denied. 

The impact on South Africa’s 
non-white population was 
horrific. Families were often 
split by the laws (if parents were 
black and white, their children 
were classed as ‘coloured’) and, 
between 1961 and 1994, 3.5 
million people were forcibly 
removed from their homes. Their 
land was sold for a fraction of its 
price, plunging non-whites into 
severe poverty and despair. 


What happened to those 

who broke the laws? 

South Africans caught disobeying 
apartheid could be imprisoned, 
fined or whipped, while those 
suspected of being in a racially 
mixed relationship were hunted 
down under the Immorality Acts 
of 1927 and 1950. Most 
‘suilty’ couples were 
sent to prison. If 

a black man 
or woman 
was found 











FIGHT FOR F 
by protesting, as 


without their ‘dompas’ - a 
passport containing fingerprints, 
photograph, personal details of 
employment and permission 
from the government to be ina 
particular part of the country 

— they could be imprisoned as 
well. More than 250,000 black 
South Africans were arrested 
each year under these Pass Laws. 


Who fought apartheid? 
In 1952, the first significant, 
non-violent political campaign 
took place - the Defiance 
Campaign. For four months, 
more than 8,000 volunteers 
deliberately flouted the laws of 
apartheid by refusing to carry 
passes, violating curfews and 
using public places and facilities 
designated for white-use only. 
The campaign, run by the African 
National Congress (ANC) and the 
South African Indian Congress, 
generated a mass upsurge for 
freedom within South Africa 
itself, and attracted the attention 
of the United Nations. 
Other episodes of resistance 
took place throughout 
the period, including 
demonstrations, 
protests, strikes, 
political action 
and eventually 
armed resistance. 
In 1960, one act 
of protest saw at 
least 69 unarmed 
black people killed 
and 180 wounded 


Young protestors hide behind a 
car (left) during the Soweto riots 
in 1976; another way for black 
people to flout apartheid was to 
burn their pass books (above) 


REEDOM Black 


the police could, 
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South Africans risked their lives 
at any moment, open fire 


when the police opened fire 
at a protest in the poor black 
township of Sharpesville. 


What about Nelson Mandela? 
Nelson Mandela - President of 
the ANC Youth League - was 
Volunteer-in-Chief of the 1952 
Defiance Campaign. He went 
on to play a leading role in 
generating large-scale resistance 
to apartheid and, in 1961, 
introduced a controversial, armed 
wing of the ANC - ‘Umkhonto we 
Sizwe’ (Spear of the Nation). 
Mandela’s involvement 
in both peaceful and armed 
resistance led to a 27-year prison 
sentence where he was subjected 
to appalling and inhumane 
conditions. His story became 
famous around the world. 


How did apartheid end? 

In 1973, the UN had denounced 
apartheid, but things came to a 
head in 1976, when police opened 
fire with tear gas and bullets 
against school children in Soweto. 
The violence caused outrage and 
a UN embargo on the sale of arms 
to South Africa was introduced, 
followed, in 1985, by economic 
sanctions by the UK and US. 

With mounting international 
pressure, some apartheid laws 
were revoked. In 1990, the world 
watched as Nelson Mandela was 
released from prison, whereupon 
he continued to campaign. Four 
years later, on 26 April 1994, more 
than 22 million South Africans 
took part in the first multiracial 
parliamentary elections, voting 
in the ANC with Nelson Mandela 
sworn in as the country’s first 
black president. 
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HOW DID THEY DO THAT? 


THE COLOSSEUM 


Enter Rome’s theatre of death, where tens of thousands of people 
and animals were slaughtered for the entertainment of the mob 


The Flavian Amphitheatre, better known as the Colosseum, is both a 


marvel of architecture and engineering, as well as a powerful symbol 

of Ancient Rome’s might and brutality. The largest amphitheatre ever 
built, it took ten years to construct, could hold 50,000 spectators at its peak and 
enjoyed centuries as a centre of entertainment in the heart of Rome. From its 
dedication in AD 80 until the fall of the Empire, the rich and poor, noble and 
plebian flocked to the Colosseum to watch gladiatorial games, executions and 
animal hunts. It was a place of spectacle and slaughter. 


DEEP DOWN 


To support the 
48-metre-tall 
outer wall (made 
of travertine 
limestone from 
20 miles away), 
the concrete 
foundations had 
to go down some 
12 metres. 


OUTER BEAUTY 


Each ring of arches on the outer 
wall has its own column design, 
with Doric at the bottom, then 
lonic and Corinthian at the top. 
Between the arches were statues 
of Roman emperors and gods. 


ROMAN RUINS 
_ Today, only asection of — 
= the outer wall still st 
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TIERED HIERARCHY 


The lower a person’s tier, 
the higher their position in 
society. So Senators sat in 
the bottom level, closest to 
the action. Not everyone 
was welcome in the 
Colosseum - actors, the 
grave diggers and former 
gladiators couldn’t attend. 


SHIP-SHAPE STADIUM 


A retractable cloth awning 


_ = providing shade and shelter 


to a section of the crowd - was 
held up by 240 large masts 
Conly the holes remain). The 
velarium had to be operated 
by sailors from Rome’s fleet. 


EMPEROR’S 
RULING 
The Emperor had 
the final say over 
who won a bout 
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NEED TO VOMIT 


Vomitoria, the many 
passageways into the 
arena (named after 
the Latin word for 
‘spew forth’) allowed 
the Colosseum, even 
when filled with 
50,000 spectators, 
to empty in minutes. 


FIND YOUR SEAT 


Much like modern stadiums, 
spectators were given 
tickets (made of pottery), 
which led them to a specific 
gate and staircase so they 
could find their level. The 
76 public entrances were 
numbered | to LXXVI. 


CAUGHT RED SANDED 


The 83-metre-long arena had a 
wooden floor, which was 
covered by a layer of sand to 
absorb the blood. To disguise 
the gore entirely, the sand was 
occasionally dyed red. 


ot 


THE BEST VIEW 
IN THE HOUSE 


The Emperor and his 
retinue occupied a 
special box, Known as 
the cubiculum. It was on 
the first tier and raised 
to improve his view. 
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Those sitting in the Colosseum could expect a host 

of different kinds of combat. A gladiator would either 
fight one-on-one against a man of equal strength and size 
or take on wild animals. Group battles were also common. 
There were many classes of gladiator, depending on their 
weapon of choice — such as swords, nets, tridents and spears 
— and the style of combat they specialised in, so a “Thraex’ 
wielded a short sword and shield while an ‘Eques’ fought on 
horseback. Although most fighting men were criminals, prisoners 
of war or slaves, some were volunteers seeking glory and riches. 
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} Following the downfall of the Roman Empire, the Colosseum was no 
longer used for gladiatorial games. It fell into disrepair as lightning 
and earthquakes caused severe damage, including the collapse of 

one side of the outer wall. Yet, greater damage was done by those 

stealing the rocks and marble to use on other construction sites. For 
centuries, the Colosseum became a quarry. Today, we can only get a 
hint of the majesty and awe-inspiring size of the original Colosseum. 
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WILD BEASTS 

It is thought 1 million animals 
died fighting either men or 
other creatures. Elephants, 
lions, bears, crocodiles, 
giraffes, rhinos and hippos 
were brought from around 
the known world. 


SEA BATTLES 

There are records from the 
early years of the Colosseum 
UP WITH THE GODS claiming that the arena was 


As they weren’t permitted in flooded with water so that 


the lower tiers, women, the historic naval battles could 


poorest men and slaves be reconstructed. 
could only sit on the top 


level. This meant they would 
be some 100 metres away CHRISTIAN MARTYRS? 


from the entertainment. } — It has often been said that, as 
a i : | well as criminal executions, 
the Colosseum was the site 
BN ee oe ah ag rn Cae Mee nan eee of numerous martyrdoms 
Soo ue \ : - : a pes ee : ie : zn ss : a of Christians, yet there is no 
i pia Na uidadalioet aad Sd rar Rae evidence to support this. 











UNDERGROUND MAZE 


A network of tunnels - the 
hypogeum - ran beneath the 
arena floor. From there, pulley 
systems, platforms and trap 
doors allowed animals and 
gladiators to be raised for eae 
dramatic openings to contests. E ee 
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SECRET TUNNELS 


There were tunnels leading 

from the hypogeum out of 

-, the Colosseum. Some were 

7 a connected to nearby gladiator 

i = fighting schools, while another 
allowed the Emperor to avoid 
the crowds. | 
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» WHY DO WE SAY... ” » 


THE C 


4 For as long as they’ve 
been speaking, 
human beings have 
been singing and making 
BAY IDRC Se music. Yet, despite claims 
that songs from ancient 
civilisations have been 


recovered — found carved 
into walls or impressed into 


WHAT’S 
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THE TUNE RUNES 4 
The oldest-known complete M 
SOng was found engraved 
on a tombstone in Turkey 


limelight - describing someone who is the melodies. Arguably the earliest-known song, with both melody and lyrics recorded 





©) Like so many phrases and traditions, ‘in the clay tablets — it is nearly impossible to reconstruct ancient lyrics and 


centre of attention — was born in the theatre. intact, from antiquity is the ‘Epitaph of Seikilos’, a funerary piece intended for voice 
As limelight gave out a brilliant white light that could and the string instrument, the lyre. It survived and, in an engraving from the first 
be moved and focused, it perfectly fitted as the source of century AD, contains these sobering lyrics: 











what would be the first spotlight. It had been invented While you live, shine 
in the early 1800s by heating calcium oxide with a Do not suffer anything at all 


Scottish civil engineer Thomas Drummond during his and time demands its toll. MR 
survey of Ireland’s mountain peaks. He could reportedly 

see the light from 68 miles away. From its first use in the 

theatre, in the 1830s, the benefits of limelight over the 


simulate natural light effectively and draw focus to the 






™ In 1393, King Richard II decreed heen ttes allowed | 
©) every publican must, by law, for US troops ir B | e 
' “hang out a sign, otherwise he L orld Warll = : 


shall forfeit his ale.” As there were so 
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Loyant=14allare meliac-la-JelMmigelonmanl-\i ame) atellat-lm ellie clexx- 
so the ‘Pig and Whistle’ has several possible 


origins. The ‘whistle’ is from the Anglo-Saxon : - ~~ 
greeting ‘wassail’ (or ‘good health’) while ‘pig’ | . | 2. ©) 
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bowl. A rather more holy theory is that 


it comes from ‘Pige-Washail’, the 
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to the Virgin Mary. SL 
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THE HAM AND HISS 4 6 ag 7 —— 
Today, there are dozens fh CAESAR HAS TOUPEE 
of ‘Pig and Whistles’ if An embarrassed Julius 


Caesar would wear a laurel 
i - wreath to hide his baldness 


oS = 


mixture of oxygen and hydrogen, and proved helpful to life exists only for a short while 


standard gas lamps were instantly clear. Not only did it HOW 'o] HB) ARE {eq a SKATES? 


HORSING AROUND 
a A horse-bone ice skate, 
~ : worn by the Vikings 






















lead actor, but it was much less of a fire risk, which was The Yorkshire Museum in York boasts a lovely array of ice 
a massive boon in a room filled with an audience. skates made by the Vikings, which they carved from smoothed 
animal bones. We might expect these to be the oldest ever 
icelelalem oleh mm iamir-(oammr-] cod nl-(-Yo) (ole ll-ja-mat-h\(- Me | Lore) (=) g-Ye My @-1 K-15 
roF-h alate Mm oy-(od eo M010] OMY(-1-] cm kom dal-Mr-1X-M1 Xe) 11-7 Ce (=m i as-w ol-11(-)'Z-Le 


WHERE DOES THE | es ; & date) Mm dale ol a-laliixe) aoa at lalal-Memwavem [AV(-YoMat-t-]ar-liceMat-le mice 
PUB NAME ‘PIG AND a deal with a great many narrow lakes - probably took the 


first steps onto the frozen ice while wearing bone skates, 


WHISTLE’ rece} | te) Ke — we | strapped to their feet with leather thongs. GJ 





many inns in a town, however, each one a tne. “4 J - A req | ly Wea 4 a 
Over the years, these monikers became to mean \ Bs lJ rel wreat th? 


According to the Roman historian (and dreadful 
gossip) Suetonius, Julius Caesar was quite the dandy. 
—\ He shaved, trimmed and plucked any unwanted 
bucket, ‘piggen’. So it stands to reason that ale \ body hair with tweezers but he was mortified to be as bald as 
may have been served in pails with customers | the proverbial coot. Now the comb-over is rarely seen as a good 


look, but Caesar tried to hide his hairlessness by 
growing the few strands he did have and 
sweeping them over his head. 

On the day that the Roman Senate 


\ voted him the honour of wearing 
=) 8 laurel wreath on all occasions, 










\' _ Suetonius tells us that Caesar was 

W overjoyed. Not only did it prove how 
_ powerful he was, it was the perfect 

_ disguise for his shiny pate. SL 
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ALFRED AND THE 
ANGLO-SAXON ALLIES 
Alfred the Great’s defeat of the 
Vikings helped stop fighting 
between the Anglo-Saxons 


il t 


on | ie Surnames came into 
: — | oxo nalantelamert-m-leelelate| 


Tacitus in AD 
Brigantes ele 


larslaala= can be translated 
as ‘Sleek Pony’, 


BETWEEN THE 
PN, ici Moly. (o], Bd ciple) hy 


ADabcojercdelojermelcieer naman mada mauler 

society has engaged in competition and 

this has often spilled over into open 
hostility. The early English were no different. 

By the seventh century, the Anglo-Saxon 
kingdoms of Britain had formalised into the 
‘Heptatchy’ of Wessex, Sussex, Essex, Kent, East 
Anglia, Mercia and Northumbria. They were in 
a near permanent state of conflict and political 
manoeuvring, ranging from strategic marriage 


alliances to border raids and all-out war. Of 

all the kingdoms, it was Mercia, in the English 

Midlands, that was eventually to reign supreme. 
That lasted until the arrival of the Danes in 

the ninth century. It was actually the presence of 

all-conquering and vicious Viking armies that 

forced the English to put aside their animosities 

and unite, which helped cement the authority 

of Wessex, under King Alfred, and define Saxon 

identity in the face of sustained attack. MR 


WHAT IS IT? 


They may look like treasures from an Ancient Egyptian tomb, but these were actually 
discovered on a hill in Edinburgh. In June 1836, a group of young boys were hunting rabbits 
on the slopes of Arthur’s Seat when they stumbled on a bizarre set of 17 elaborately carved 
figures — each one less than 10cm tall and resting in their own coffin. No one knows who made 
them, or why. Were they used by witches, as initially reported, or to pay respect to the 17 victims 
of Edinburgh’s murderous duo, Burke and Hare? We may never know. The eight surviving coffins 
are now held by the National Museum of Scotland. www.nms.ac.uk 
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WHEN DID WE 
START USING 
SURNAMES? 


—s id aX-M-¥-lah a iterel (= 
yNXeol=-m-Yom dat- | m el-Ye) eo) (-Meocelel le, 
rola late leleiamex-va-\-Vam el=) exe) ake 
of the same given name. They 
were selected by making 
some reference to either 
id a=} amekecedl oy-dle)a MGM E-)\i le) ame) 
‘Smith’ for example), personal 
characteristics (such as ‘Strong’ 
ro) ad =) co) Pe) am keler-hielameyi 
their residence (like ‘Wood?’ or 
‘Marsh’). Others, now common, 
for= Ta at-miceliam-MmevaliloMt-ldlile malig 
father’s name - including 
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As travel began to grow and 
communities met with more 
strangers, the practice became 
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Wondering about a 
particular historical 
happening? Get in 
touch - our expert 
panel has the answer! 


@Historyrevmag 
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EXHIBITION 


Egypt: Faith 
after the 
Pharaohs 


Opens 29 October at the British Museum, 
London; search at www.britishmuseum.org 


Ancient Egypt is best-known for its 
Pharaohs, pyramids and plethora of 
gods, but what came after all that? That 
is the question the British Museum's 
major exhibition hopes to answer. The 
1,200-year journey begins in 30 BC, 
when Egypt became a part of the Roman 
Empire, and features seismic changes 

in the country. Hundreds of artefacts 
show how Christian, Muslim and Jewish 
communities came, went and came again 
- transforming religion in Egypt from the 
worship of dozens of gods, to one. 


What’s caught our attention this month... 


EXHIBITION 


The 1857-58 
Delegation Portraits 


Ends 15 November at Pitt Rivers Museum, Oxford; 
free admission, find out more at www.prm.ox.ac.uk 


In the winter of 1857, delegates from eight Native 
American tribes travelled to Washington DC, where 







ant to enjoy more history? Our monthly guide to 
activities and resources is a great place to start 
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MAIN: In 1896, Rabbi Solomon 
Schechter uncovered thousands 
of Hebrew manuscripts in Egypt 
RIGHT: A statue of Egyptian 
god Horus in Roman uniform 
FAR RIGHT: A first-century 
bronze head of Augustus 


Crawford flew in a Lancaster, but 
was shot down in April 1945 





WEBSITE 
Jack’s Journal 





ohotographers Julian Vannerson and Samuel Cohner 
took a series of portraits - some of the earliest taken 
of Native Americans. [his is a wonderful opportunity 
to see their strikingly sincere and powerful work. 


The portrait of a warrior of the Yankton Nakota 
tribe, named He-kha’-ka Ma-ni (Walking Elk) 


www.jackcrawford-ww2-journal.net 


Dip into the revealing journals, 
painstakingly transcribed, of Royal 
New Zealand Air Force officer 
Jack Crawford, who was killed in 
action, aged 23, during WWII. 





Could this be the most lavish 
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EVENT 
‘Pub’ Quiz 
30 November, 6.30pm, Banqueting 


House, London; booking essential 
- search at www.hrp.org.uk 


This is not really a pub quiz, 
rather a palace quiz. Under 
Banqueting House’s glorious 
ceiling, test your knowledge 
of sport, art, food and history 
as the Historic Royal Palaces 
race through 1,000 years in 
one night. Tickets for this 
unique event cost £15 Cor 

£12 for HRP members). 


WWI tunnellers - possibly the 
toughest job in the trenches 


EXHIBITION 


When Dai 
Became Tommy 


Runs at the National Wool Museum, 
Carmarthenshire, until 31 January 2016; 
more at www.museumwales.ac.uk/wool 


A touching community exhibition 

commemorating the experiences 

of Welsh men who left their mines 
when World War | was declared 

and signed up as tunnellers 

- who dug under the trenches In 
extremely dangerous conditions. 
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EXHIBITION 


Tintagel and King Arthur 


At Tintagel Castle, Cornwall; find out more at www.english-heritage.org.uk/visit/places/tintagel-castle 


Staring out to the rugged ruins of Tintagel 
Castle, perched on the Cornish coast, it Is 
easy to see how they remain a romantic link 
to the legends of King Arthur. Once visitors 
have climbed the 148 steps and crossed 
the bridge to the castle’s headland, they are 
treated to unrivalled Cand almost mythical) 
views while wandering the remains of the 
Great Hall, chapel and walled gardens. 
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In cinemas 27 November 





Directed by Steven Spielberg and 
starring the ever-reliable Tom Hanks, 
idalismelalc)eJintcmeel(om clam tilal (=) ames 


SIIAstol@NVANl] ©) O1s1@ INO) @EoN io] AOC LOlAVAN Alaa 
the world living in the shadow of 
nuclear war, Brooklyn lawyer James 
Donovan (Hanks) is thrust to the 
centre of US-Soviet relations as 

he tries to negotiate the release of 
an American pilot. Bridge of Spies 
oromises to be a captivating watch. 
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f Tintagel Castié’s new exhibition | 
»- includes a replica of the Artognou | 
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Now, a new exhibition explores Tintagel’s 
connection with Arthur, which began with the 
12th-century writer Geoffrey of Monmouth 
and was secured when Richard, Earl of 
Cornwall, decided to build a fortification on 
the spot in the 13th century. As well as never- 
before-seen artefacts, the display also charts 
the develooment of Arthurian literature using 
beautifully made sculptures. 


DIX NOONAN WEBB X1, ENGLISH HERITAGE X3, HISTORIC ROYAL PALACES X1, GETTY X1 
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BRITAIN’S TREASURES... 


SKARA BRAE ORKNEY 


Beyond the northernmost tip of mainland Scotland lies a miraculously preserved 
5,000-year-old settlement - the most complete Neolithic village in northern Europe 


90 





THE FACTS ¥# 


GETTING THERE: '* 

Skara Brae is 31km 

ale) ssiane) 

Kirkwall on the 

Bhe1@ hol om @ oles Keele r=) 

KW16 3LR). Buses 
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TIMES AND 

PRICES: 

Summer 9.30am-5.30pm, winter 
10am-4pm. Tickets £3.70-£7.10. 
FIND OUT MORE: 

For general enquiries, call 01856 841 
roi home) MAVAISII NA WANA RKO) [GeesxexO] 4 [2] 810 F 
loleNAUL.GAlale-> 44 eas 
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he wild storm that lashed 

Orkney in the winter of 

1850 wasn’t unusual in 
itself. Bad weather is a fact of life 
in these isolated Scottish islands, 
after all. But when William 
Graham Watt, the 7th Laird of 
Skaill, went to investigate the 
damage to his lands on the west 
coast of Orkney Mainland, he 


discovered something unexpected. 


The powerful winds had scoured 
away the sand covering the mound 
known locally as Styerrabrae and 


exposed the remains of very old 
stone houses - though quite how 
old, Watt had no idea. Curious, he 
began an amateur excavation of 
the site, removing the artefacts he 
found to his nearby home, Skaill 
House, where he displayed them 
in a little museum. 

After uncovering four houses, in 
1868 he abandoned the excavation. 
For more than 50 years, the spot 
attracted little attention, apart 
from an unwelcome visit in 1913 by 
diggers who plundered the houses 


— taking what, we may never know 
for sure. Then, in 1924, another 
storm damaged one of the houses, 
making the need to study and 
preserve the site more urgent. 


VILLAGE DISCOVERY 
In 1928, Professor Vere Gordon 
Childe of the University of 
Edinburgh began a more rigorous, 
two-year excavation. This revealed 
not just fragmented ruins but 

the well-preserved remains of a 
prehistoric village of stone dwellings. 
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The stone village of Skara Brae 
was built 5,000 years ago - 
Flatomaal-lameolelg(-vomelave(-\am-t-lare| 
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Childe initially dated the site 
to the Iron Age - around 500 BC. 
In fact, as carbon-dating during 
extensive excavations in 1972 
confirmed, the houses are much, 
much older. The settlement is 
Neolithic, founded around 3200 
BC and inhabited for 600 years 
or so. It was abandoned possibly 
because of encroaching sea and 
sand (when founded, it was 
further from the coast than it 
is now) or because of changing 
lifestyles. In other words, the 
site now called Skara Brae was 
inhabited before either the 
Pyramids or Avebury were built. 
When Watt first laid eyes on the 
village, it had probably been 
buried for four millennia. 

The Skara Brae site comprises 
eight well-preserved buildings 
made of flat stone, embedded 
in middens (rubbish heaps) 


WHAT TO LOOK FOR... 





VISITOR CENTRE 

The interactive visitor centre 
displays artefacts from the houses, 
including decorated stone objects. 





PASSAGES 


Peer into the covered passageways, 
little more than one metre high. 
Crouch or kneel to enter. 





HOUSE EIGHT 


Is it a workshop, a meeting house, 
an annexe? The decorated, bedless 
building intrigues visitors. 


HEARTHS 

A central square fireplace is the 
heart of each windowless house, 
vital for heat, cooking and light. 








REPLICA HOUSE 
Get a taste of life in an Orcadian 
household of 5,000 years ago, 
furnished with animal skins. 





FURNITURE 


With virtually no wood available, 
all furniture was made of stone, 


including box beds and shelving. 


“The site was occupied before 
the Pyramids were built” 


and linked by low, covered 
passageways. Seven seem to be 
homes, all similar in format - a 
Square room of around 36m’, with 
two stone-sided beds on either side 
of a central fireplace, stone storage 
boxes on the floor and a shelved 
storage or display unit on the wall 
opposite the doorway. The eighth 
building, accessed separately, has 
no beds, and may have served a 
non-residential function. 

Artefacts unearthed at the site 
range from spiral-carved stone balls 
to the bones of sheep and cows, 
and remnants of fish and shellfish, 
indicating the main elements of the 
inhabitants’ diet, along with barley 
and wheat - these were hunters, 
fishers and farmers. 


PLAN YOUR VISIT 


An exploration of Skara Brae 
begins at the excellent visitor 


centre, where you'll see some of the 
artefacts recovered from the site, 
as well as learning more about the 
people who built and lived in the 
village. There are more artefacts at 
nearby Skaill House. Next comes a 
replica house, complete with stone 
furnishings - it’s easy to imagine 
settling into this dark, smoky but 
cosy home. Wandering among the 
exposed buildings (only House 
Seven is covered to protect it from 
further damage), life 5,000 years 
ago is brought vividly into focus. 
And there’s much more to 
discover nearby. Skara Brae is 
just part of the Heart of Neolithic 
Orkney World Heritage Site, 
encompassing two stone circles, 
Maeshowe chambered cairn and 
several unexcavated sites. Coach 
tours stop here only briefly, but it’s 
well worth dedicating at least a 
day to explore the area in detail. © 





WHY NOT VISIT... 


Orkney has dozens of stone circles, 
burial cairns and medieval buildings 


MAESHOWE CHAMBERED CAIRN 


DY=1Nom lal moma al=msine) aroma li aleve, 
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etched with later Nordic runes. 


MIDHOWE BROCH 


Discover the well-preserved 
Tce)aw-Netomcinelalsmue icv are ale mies 
SU] acelUralelialeMvdlitcle[=melamncelelstohVA 


CUBBIE’S ROW CASTLE 

Explore one of the earliest stone 
castles to survive in Scotland, 
built around 1145 by the 
Novastelaatslamcellels)iammlaclerer 
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HERE & NOW 
PAST LIVES 


HISTORY THROUGH THE EYES OF OUR ANCESTORS 


MURDERED 


INMANCHESTER 


Jon Bauckham recounts the tragic 
story of the Peterloo Massacre in 
1819 —- when soldiers turned on 
and attacked Manchester citizens 
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ida began as a peaceful protest 
ransformed into a terrifying scene 
Of carnage, similar to a battlefield 


n 16 August 1819, Elizabeth Healey 
O left the house she shared with her 

young family ready for a busy day. 
She started walking towards St Peter’s Field 
— a large stretch of open land in Manchester 
— where her husband, the militant social 
reformer Joseph Healey, was due to attend a 
rally organised by the Manchester Patriotic 
Union Society. 

Joseph had been reluctant to let Elizabeth 
come along, but she was, in her own words, 
“determined” to watch. “I would have gone 
even if my husband had refused his consent,” 
Elizabeth later recalled. 

But if she thought this was going to be a 
minor meeting of far-left radicals, the sight 
at St Peter’s Field came as a shock. Elizabeth 
was one of 60,000 people, gathered to call 
for parliamentary reform and protest against 
the poverty that blighted Britain’s industrial 
cities. At the time, only a wealthy minority 
could vote and many places had no MPs. 

As the main speaker, Henry ‘Orator’ Hunt, 
took to the stage, there was a carnival-like 
atmosphere. The Sun was shining and many 
people had even brought their children along. 
The jubilation, however, wasn’t to last. 

At some point, observing magistrates 
ordered the Manchester and Salford 
Yeomanry to charge at the stage and arrest the 
speakers, spreading fear through the crowd. 
Interpreting the actions of the panicked 
crowd as retaliation against the troops, the 
15th Hussars stormed on to the scene and 
further carnage ensued. “The cavalry were 
in confusion,” 
wrote one of 
the onlookers. 

“They evidently 
could not, with 
all the weight of 
man and horse, 
penetrate that 
compact mass 







SURVIVORS’ STORIES 
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of eyewitnesses accounts and 
paintings. One of the speakers that 
ro F\YAM i (ed at-] ge Ot-] a1 1(-MmOlUlelcialstomualis 
reconstruction, featuring a woman 
in white on the stage - thought to 

be Janet’s ancestor, Mary Fildes. 


of human beings... [they] chopped limbs and 
wound-gaping skulls were seen.” 


SLASHED BY SABRES 


Shoemaker George Swift said he witnessed 
special constables being struck down despite 
“begging” the Yeomanry to recognise who 
they were. “They slashed amongst them and 
they squeaked out like your Irish pigs,” Swift 
told his brother in a later letter. 

Overall, it is believed that at least 11 people 
lost their lives at St Peter’s Field, either 
crushed in the melee or from their sabre 
wounds. Not long afterwards, the massacre 
earned the name ‘Peterloo’ - an ironic 
reference to the Battle of Waterloo four years 
earlier, which had been fought by soldiers 
widely considered to be heroes, rather than 
brutes attacking unarmed civilians. 

In a draconian response, the government 
quickly passed new laws intended to suppress 
future radical activity, but the making of 
martyrs in Manchester only strengthened calls 
for reform. Outrage over Peterloo arguably 
paved the way for Chartism, a movement that 
continued in the fight for a privilege we enjoy 
today: a vote for all, regardless of wealth. 


GET HOOKED 


Further eyewitness accounts can be found 
at www.peterloomassacre.org and www. 
spartacus-educational.com/peterloo. html 
The People’s History Museum, Manchester, 
has excellent displays on Peterloo. 


DO YOU HAVE AN ANCESTOR WITH 
A STORY TO TELL? GET IN TOUCH... 
w) @Historyrevmag #pastlives 

Ei www.facebook.com/HistoryRevealed 


[1 editor@historyrevealed.com 
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ROMAN BRITAIN PROHIBITION STALIN AND 
THE COLD WAR COCO CHANEL S FASHION 
REVOLUTION THE CROWN JEWELS WRIGHT 
BROTHERS’ FIRST FLIGHT AND MUCH MORE... 
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MEET THE AUTHOR 






The Lost Tudor 
Princess: a Life 
of Margaret 
Douglas, 
Countess 


of Lennox 


By Alison Weir 
Jonathan Cape, £20, 
560 pages, hardback 


The pages of Tudor history are crowded with 
famous figures: Henry VIII, Anne Boleyn, 
Elizabeth I... Yet, leading historian Alison Weir 
argues, the life of a much less familiar character 
may be bound up with all of them. This ‘lost 
Tudor princess’, Margaret Douglas, was niece 


delves into the life and times 
of Henry VIII’s niece and explains why her 
intriguing and tragic story has been so little told 


What inspired you to 

write this book? 

I love the Tudor era, but it’s 

a crowded field, so I casted 

around for subjects in the 

period that had not been 

covered by other recent books. 
Many years ago, I did a lot 

of research on Henry VIII’s 

niece, Margaret Douglas, and 

thought “Wow, what a story!”. 

My publishers agreed — and 

it proved to be an even better 

story than I had thought. 


What roles did Margaret 
play in the Tudor court? 

She was an impulsive, feisty 
lady and, as Henry’s niece, she 
was treated as a princess. Her 
chief role was as lady-of-honour 
to five of the King’s wives, but 
her dynastic closeness to the 
throne meant that she was 
always and inevitably going to 
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be viewed as a political entity 
and, at times, a threat. 

It was only when Elizabeth 
came to the throne in 1558 
that Margaret found herself 
marginalised for her Catholic 
faith and royal blood. After 
that, she became an active, and 
subversive, political operator 
— and paid a terrible price. 


How did Margaret survive 
the adversity she faced? 
Much of the adversity that she 
faced was the result of her 

own political manoeuvring, and 


“She became an active 
political operator - and 
paid a terrible price” 


it was almost always for love of 
one kind or another. She fell, 
twice, for the wrong man; she 
involved herself in intrigues that 
she knew to be dangerous; she 
spent four years in the Tower 

of London (and, at one point, 
was under sentence of death) 
and spent another year in house 
arrest. I believe it was only 

her strength of character that 
enabled her to survive it all. 


Why do you think that 
Margaret’s story isn’t 

better known? 

It does really puzzle me, as 

the story of her life is a highly 
dramatic one and it provides 
many missing links in the Tudor 
story. I think that people over 
the years have underestimated 
her importance. It amazes me 


Margaret Douglas 
was at the centre of 
Tudor politics but 
t=) arecedanlex-ditlate Mili-m rs 
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of Henry VIII, lady-in-waiting to his wives and 
an important political figure in her own right. 
But, as explored in Weir’s fascinating new book, 
Margaret’s central position did not guarantee her 
safety. This is a great account of an apparently 
familiar period, seen afresh through new eyes. 


that she is missing from so 
many books on the period. 


If you could travel back in 
time, what question would 
you ask Margaret? 

As I'm a genealogist at heart, 

I would ask her the names of 
her four daughters. These are 
unrecorded -— and yet there are 
beautiful images of them as 
weepers adorning Margaret’s 
tomb in Westminster Abbey. 
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Dynasty: the Rise 
and Fall of the 
House of Caesar 
By Tom Holland 
Little, Brown, £25, 
512 pages, hardback 


Glamour, glory, gore and 
cruelty: the dynasty founded 
by Roman Emperor Augustus 
was not for those who wanted 
a quiet life. Holland’s fast- 
paced account of the imperial 
family — boasting names such 
as Nero and Caligula - and the 
social world they inhabited in 
the wake of the collapse of the 
Roman Reppublic is a brilliant 
introduction to the period. 
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Stranger Than We Can 

Imagine: Making Sense 
of the 20th Century 

By John Higgs 

Weidenfeld & Nicolson, £20, 
352 pages, hardback 


Confused by the modern 
world? Well, this book may 
have the answer. Chapters 

on familiar, if still-baffling, 
concepts (including relativity, 
nihilism and the id) are mixed 
with sections on less abstract, 
but still revolutionary, 
developments (from global 
war, mass surveillance and 
teenagers). It’s a great and 
truly enlightening read. 


The First World War: Unseen Glass Plate 
Photographs of the Western Front 


= SV Of-1 0 mel =M €-)'r4-) ar-lale mm PY-\Ale Mm s-]a Mm c-\ydelceleled 4 
University of Chicago Press, £45.50, 280 pages, hardback 


“Can the First World War still disturb us?”, the preface to this 
collection of rare plate-glass photos enquires. On this evidence, 
yes. It may be expensive, but the book’s uncluttered layout and 
startling images bring home the horrors of the war. 





The Secret History 
of the Blitz 

By Joshua Levine 

Simon & Schuster, £16.99, 
272 pages, hardback 


The German bombing of 
Britain during World War II 
— the 75th anniversary of 
which is being marked this 
year — irrevocably altered 
Britain’s physical landscape 
and transformed society just 
as dramatically. Beyond the 
positivity and courage of the 
‘Blitz’ spirit, Levine delves into 
a world of crime, theft and 
murder in a compelling new 
take on the conflict. 
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Spread over Europe across hundreds of 
diverse tribes, reading up on the history 
of the Celts can be tricky. Here are three 
good places to start... 
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The Ancient Celts 
By Barry Cunliffe (1997) 


Barry Cunliffe is one 
of the most famous 
names in his field, 
and his overview of 
thousands of years 
of Celtic history is a great place to 
discover more about a people who 
were both culturally sophisticated 
and skilled at fighting. 





Pagan Britain 
By Ronald Hutton (2013) 


Fascinated by legends 
of pagan druids and 
monuments? This look 
at Britain’s ancient 
religions separates 
fact from fiction - as well as 
reminding us that there are some 
things about which we may never 
know the definitive truth. 





UnRoman Britain: 
Exposing the Great 
Myth of Britannia 
By Miles Russell and 
Stuart Laycock (2011) 
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Far from arriving in 
Britain and sweeping 
away the old Celtic ways, 
this account argues that the i 
Romans actually struggled = 
to master the nation’s people. 
Thought-provoking stuff. 
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- Reader Polly Dunne 
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AQUILA MAGAZINE is highly 
recommended for lively young readers of 

8 — 12 years: its exciting educational topics 
will inspire children to ask questions about 
the world and how things work. AQUILA’s 
pages are beautifully illustrated with 
photographs and diagrams — you never 
know, it might even entice children away 
from their latest gadgets and computer 
games! 





As well as a generous helping of intelligent 
reading, every month AQUILA’s topics 
include Science, Arts and General 
Knowledge with articles on philosophy 
and well-being that will encourage a 
balanced take on life. 


VY Exciting new topic every month 
VY Encourages reading and writing 
VY Nourishes bright minds 





AQUILA for Christmas See 


A subscription makes a great birthday or Christmas gift, and sample 
we can post the first issue marked to open on the special day. its 
The Christmas issue is about memory and comes with a free 
seasonal puzzle activity supplement. 
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Phone number .. 
. £50 Annual subscription 
Please send AQUILA to ; cry wet the pts 
Child's name __...... ua nae ence a ae ents 
PRACT AE PITUCESTVEN hs Naik ccc ia iat [] | enclose a cheque made payable to Aquila 


. Postcous..__..._—.... eateries _ (Name and address on the reverse, please.) 


L | Please charge my Mastercard / Visa / Maestro 
|] stant asap [_] Birthday citt [_] christmas Gift sid 
Card no: / / / 


Child's birthday date occa - ee a eee, eee ee, eee 
Gift message (20 words max) .. Liars anaboreila acme Expirydate _/ _ Securitycode 





SEs eS a ne Sard Post back to: AQUILA, 67A Willowfield 
a a ee ere ea sate ee Re Rae a Road, Eastbourne, BN22 SAP, UK. BHR 16 
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knowledge to the test and you could win a prize 


Set by Richard Smyth 
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9 Marriage __, a series of 
paintings from 1743-45, by 
William Hogarth (1,2,4) 

1 oN huavow-Waalol arerclamudielomuarele 
lalisiKe) dete] INN IAYAaxe elaine alow e)l-llars 
(o} mi OX) eo) ¢-le fom] ale mayo anliare mes) 
sb Xo) ol=) d a @ LV Actal 0-50) F 

Xo) alsirol=1 acto muem el-mGlarole 
Britain’s first Prime Minister (7) 
s PM Nolaualelanlel=lat-lalemaatcla.cais 
town, site of England’s second 
Relaeicssiemlalatslelincve meron (=p) 

13 In Greek myth, a hunter 
who fell in love with his 
reflection in a river (9) 

15/4 The treasures that, in 
IVa Oro) Co) alt=) iu Bare)aat-ism =) (elere, 
TO]Ule] a] MRO MSIN=t>] GoMod) 

s (-Sfateitclameli a’ Ars ie\>)alua-me) ma als) 
Kate ltolam nc) el) likelame) misty An @s) 


CROSSWORD COMPETITION 
TERMS & CONDITIONS 


mi arsmere)an) ex=1aiuLe) al sie) eX-Vam kent] MO) @lasssi(el=)alecm @laren 
Channel Islands), aged 18 or over, except Immediate 
IM CeXo | fol Goll 5) gksiKe) iu Ke =Yan] ©) (en’{21-ssme) axexe)nldce (eke) acmmrelare| 
rane) ate mero)alarcveiacve mnVluamaal=wmecolan] el-\iid(olamelandalciie 

fo lTexeiumrs]anliNvmanteyanlelsyaseus\/aealnclalale Au ey>]au(el] ey-]a16s 
agree to be bound by these terms and conditions 
and that their name and county may be released if 
they win. Only one entry per person. 
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19 British ___, major airline 
xolUlare(=\oml aioe) 

20‘ _ of the Nine Hostages’, 
KeYol=lalellavarelelad atmo) anuinuare 
century ruler of Ireland (5) 

21 A Mark Twain character and 
miUlel.di-lol-laa\amilalabcmialslaleme@neD 
25 Hugh ___, English bishop 
olUlalate mu alsmnc-yne)aeat- lero) aP 
burned at the stake in 1555 (7) 
26 Eastern European country 
ruled by Nicolae Ceausescu 
from 1965 to 1989 (7) 

28 Title character in William 
Shakespeare’s The Merchant 
Of Venice (7) 

29 Name by which the Crete- 
ole) gam ey-11alksau Bie) aal=iall.coys 

aM alsxe)ue).<e) efelU less @ fora tlol (9) 
was widely known (2,5) 


The closing date and time is as shown under How 

to Enter, above. Entries received after that will not 
be considered. Entries cannot be returned. Entrants 
IanUssvanciel@) ©)NANAUII Mate] aalsumre lolol aetsicwre] ale mele Nvadl nplam e)areyar= 
ialUlanlexsyemlanlaarsxeltsyesm ulexeltom @e)anl exolaNva@elele)iial-vesme)i 
History Revealed) will only ever use personal details 
Koya dare elU |g eleysi=\smo) mle lanlialsincvalale maalismece)an)ersiaidlelan 
FeTaXe Mili mate)ay olU]o) [ssialmdarc)anme)ane)ge)a(e(=muatslanm nome] anyelars 
NVAiWarelUlim ol=\aanlistsile)aMn nccvolem an le)aome] LeU lun aal=m laalaarseltolas) 
Privacy Policy at www.immediatemedia.co.uk/ 

rea NVse\@A fel 0X0) ICCA 


1Charles___—« (1809-82), 
muatelisiamatslaelaslitsiem-lelaale) are) i 
On The Origin Of Species (6) 
y A ClUlst~)\ Ae Gs 101@ el bod EDF 
NUK dd l=] aero) an) eles1-1 am aarei ake) a 
lalismualamecn deal elarelalr=ssm@op) 

XW molalololamelisid grein] aarelelsmrels 
usm ofe)al-Vanlt-lam-)eaaresje)alsle-me->) 
4 See 15 Across 

5 Southeast Asian country, 
subject of the British Empire 
Ulaveal miaver=)elslalel-lalecm lam icroVAles> 
6 Historic charter signed at 
mde lalanyanals\e(-mlaMl PAlom Coho) 

y Ori ar-lolt-lam eae dl alexceerslelaaliancre| 
nomad alo mere) al n=to(-1a-1ule)amlaMmitsyAse, 
following a rebellion (8) 

+: MiloTorsio] | el0] ani oN ay-Vaalsy alerts) amine) |:4 
olUroms) [anlelams-aCr-lanelal.<ol sd) 

sC Sareliisiameleldare)an@ bel @lstcr-) 
who created the superspy 

Wiel aalsscm stolarem ews) 

16 The seat of the Marquesses 
of Bath and a stately home 
with its own safari park (8) 

1 V Ae al=la esi alow cele (-mrelan ar 
clothed on with ___” - from 

id al ows Yam olel=1a0 lt C1ele/1/- I OV) 

Nl igsre Fm me) ae im K=lalanelam esd) 

sf MA Fore) a | 0) Ol=t-] alt) are ex-1aale 
oa (sMelelal=miis} foes) 

22 Dial M For __, Alfred 
miLRelalexolel_ anil iaam@icloy-D GoD) 

y 5. Wa Dlovele |(=yaleval-] maar saaliale) 
folate muaelaamualcmisidameclaidel ays 
exe) olUl f=] aisiare mam aalsw-Vealslarercla 
BCCWVLO)LOLULO) ATs] AVANYAUCo] A @oD) 

24 Critique of Pure __, 
influential 1781 work by 
felalikessye) eo) alsyaulanlaatslalel=)meclalan@ep) 
yy mat=\aanmce) and alsmdalaci-m dialer 
who, in the New Testament, 
visited the infant Jesus (4) 


MMarcmivlalaliavemelaldcclalecm vl olsmaal=W ilasimxee) a ctelmm al ua(ass 
drawn at random after the closing time. The prize 
Fearon alUlan|el=\axe) mu dlala\clecm lim olewreksmciale\name) alma als) 
Crossword page. There is no cash alternative and 
the prize will not be transferable. Immediate Media 
(Xo) gavoy=]aNva=)aisixe) mM fanlinevebecme (Yel si(o)a im icmilate] ire lare male) 
(oxo) dc=tsj oo) ale(=\areom ae) lulalemuomuar-meelpnley-viiu(olamnvli mes) 
entered into. The winners will be notified by post 
within 28 days of the close of the competition. The 
ratelante wel are meelO la) AYAKe) in d=ssie(=laleome)maal=MmNalalal-lacm Zim ela 
role] o) [bsiatexe mal ualomantclel-P4lasm aid allamayZon pale) aldalcme)mu als) 
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The Second 
World War 
on the 
Home Front 


by Juliet Gardiner ae oa 
From the Home 
‘CTU: | ge Mi tom dal- ms mr-]ale, 
Girls, this visual 
treasure trove, 
packed with over 
PACT OMI eid e-14le)ae-lare, 
documents, explores 
Kos" of=Yo) o) (=m IAV(-Ye Mr-]ale| 
rola .¢-Xemelllalate mM uielalom lal e 
Published by 

Andre Deutsch, £30 
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HOW TO ENTER 

Post entries to History Revealed, 
November 2015 Crossword, 

PO Box 501, Leicester LE94 OAA 
oyanalaarclimaatsiaameem ile)'(-1 11] °l-) 40) fo) 
@historyrevealedcomps.co.uk by 
larexeyameyam iM (e)'c-1111°\-) a 40) es 
slaikslalalemm ef-|ad (ell ef-|alacmrele|as\sm com el) 
loxelU laren e\vand al=mu=1daalcelalemee)arelid(elals 
shown in the box below. Immediate 
Media Co Ltd, publishers of 
History Revealed, would love to 
<aXol@ MOU] alkelaaalsvem © eles axe) 4 
telephone of special offers and 
felae)anrolare)atcmuae)aame alm laalaarcveitoia= 
Media Co Group. Please write ‘Do 
Not Contact IMC’ if you prefer not 
to receive such information by 
post or phone. If you would like to 
receive this information by email, 
please write your email address 
ola ar=m=al daa Cole maato\ mel alsiel else al el) 
from receiving these messages 

at any time. For more about the 
Immediate Privacy Policy, see the 
box below. 
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closing date. If the winner is unable to be contacted 
NVAidallameyat=m ante) aldame) ima at= Welles ale metolismmlanlantexelrolns 
Media Company Bristol Limited reserves the right to 
offer the prize to a runner-up. 

Haalaatexeltolom dKsxelt-i @xe)nn] etl aNvaloid ike) MilaalinevemRe\cVaVZors 
idarem de] avankemrelaalsyaremu ala\xomusaaatsmrelaremeeyareliule)atsme) anne) 
cancel, alter or amend the promotion at any stage, if 
(ol=Xo1aalsxem alaxesxsistol AVA AM LUSH) ©) /allela Mme) milimell cella alsitelalesys 
Fela isXomel0luci(e(= Me) iecmee)aldce) Mm Mare ©)ce)aarold ola Mismciu] e)[=\eul 
to the laws of England. Promoter: Immediate Media 
(oyna) eyelalva =) aisixe) im Milaalinexe! 
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The clerk of Kenya 


Before he became the srelelareliaremiclual=1a 
and first President of the Republic of 
Kenya, Jomo Kenyatta was employed 
as a water-meter reader. Tamaarcmualladioosy 

he also found work as a iailaa’ extra, 
most notably playing a aaley=] mevaliclmla 
the 1935 movie Sanders of the River, 
starring Paul Robeson. 


THE KING IS DEAD! 


When the Magna Carta-sealing King John 
of England succumbed to a fatal dose of 
dysentery in 1216, rumours abounded 
about the actual cause of his demise. 
Theories ranged from being poisoned ly 
religious opponents with the toxin of a toad 

to having ingested “a surfeit of peaches”. 


KELLER 
KEEPS TO 
THE 


LEFT 


As well as being an 
extraordinary writer 
Prateblaqubinom (elocjeite 

being deaf and blind), 
alan Colom ne nel icen:! 

























NOT ON YOUR KNIFE 


KARL LEAVES 
HIS MARX 


The political theorist Karl Marx 
een avoeneaillelcsemnuidaMette wile, 
with all four daughters taking 
their mother’s name -— Jenny. In 
order to distinguish one from the 
other, Marx adopted imaginative 
nicknames for each daughter. 
The eldest Jenny was referred to 
as Qui Qui, Emperor of China. 


Olitsalexe)ale 
on K2 


The first British attempt 
to climb K2, the second 
highest peak on Earth in the 
Karakoram Mountains on 
the China-Pakistan border, 
was in 1902. The ultimately 
doomed expedition was co- 
led by the notorious future 
occultist Aleister Crowley. 


KIT KAT 
AND CHIPS 


iBhehal@atseutel 1935, the Kit 





fully paid-up member Kat has long been among 
alm ole dem datomavantcale-vel Everyone’s favourite multi-use tool, the Swiss Army Knife, the UK’s most beloved 
Socialist Party and the could actually claim to be German. In the late 1880s, the Swiss ae ees bat , But had you 
Industrial Workers Army commissioned a folding penknife for its troops, but no Pe ie ee ae Kat ies in 
of the World. The homeland manufacturer could handle a 15,000-unit order, hear acne te nin ae 
ON KAVLOLEIAY sympathetic so they had to be made across the border in the German town instead. The pastry-encased 
editor of The Brooklyn of Solingen, known as the ‘city of blades’. delight got its name from 
Eagle saw these being the signature dish at 
affiliations as a London’s Kit-Cat Club. 


consequence of her 
aitceloyibialecwe enneaunarss 





NEDY CURSE 


een believed that the Kennedys, 


THE KEN 


he Kennedys have been TaN ie)WYAexe! 


ther Bobby -t 
ane cele amiclicle eliclalc elgssialos 


in no fewer than 
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KKK at the ball game 


The shadowy, le) [=lal aa alin-mUlol¢-laatveli 
Organisation, the Ku Klax Klan, wasn’t 
always a secretive one. During the early 
20th century, it was visible in everyday 
life as a mainstream body. Indeed, in 
1925, a KKK baseball team even played 
Si aatelnelameler-)l alsimd ala ‘Monrovians’, an 

Ni alexa Naal-lalerslancitel= from Kansas. 


2 G Speak French, Spanish or Italian 
as they are really spoken aa 


Now you can improve or maintain your French, 


Spanish or Italian with the bi-monthly audio magazines, 


Bien-dire, Punto y Coma and Tutto Italiano. 


Bien-dire, Punto y Coma and Tutto italiano are all published six 


times a year from France, Spain and Italy and include a glossy 
magazine packed full of lively, topical and original articles and 


in-depth interviews in French, Spanish or Italian to give you the 
inside track on French, Hispanic or Italian culture. Key words and 
phrases are glossed into English on the facing page. The articles, 
in turn, are narrated on the accompanying 60-minute audio CD 


to enable you to improve your listening comprehension and 
understand French, Spanish or Italian as it’s really spoken. 
In addition, every feature is graded for difficulty so that 

you can assess your progress with each issue. 


If you now want to be able to speak like a native, a subscription 
to Bien-dire, Punto y Coma or Tutto italiano will inspire, 
motivate and help you to achieve fluency. 
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Subscribe Today! 


. Please send me a year's subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 
audio CDs for £89) to Bien-dire French Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a FREE 
French-English electronic dictionary! 


» Please send me a year's subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 
audio CDs for £89) to Punto y Coma Spanish Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a FREE 
Et ie 


Spanish-English electronic dictionary! 
Cheque: Cheque enclosed for £89 (payable to Languages Direct Ltd) 0] 





Please send me a year's subscription (6 bi-monthly magazines and 6 accompanying 
audio CDs for £89) to Tutto /falfano Italian Audio Magazine + 1 Extra FREE Issue and a FREE 
Italian-English electronic dictionary! 


or Card: Please charge my credit card for the sum of £89 only Mastercard Visa Amex 
Card number: 
Expiry date: Card CVV Code: 
First name: Last name: 
Address: = 
Postcode Country 
Telephone: Email: 






Key Benefits 


e Speak French, Spanish or Italian with 
confidence by learning the language as 
it’s really spoken 

e Improve your vocabulary and listening 
comprehension 

¢ Improve your knowledge of French, 
Hispanic or Italian culture 

¢ Lively, relevant and up-to-date, authentic 
content 

e Take advantage of on-going, portable 
and flexible learning 

















Subscribe Today to either 
Bien-dire, Punto y Coma or 
Tutto italiano for a year for 

| just £89 (normal price £99) 
and you will receive an extra 
issue, worth over £16 for FREE, 
and a FREE electronic diction- 
ary bookmark worth £24.99-a__ 
combined saving of £51! 


— 


Order TODAY By calling 
0800 141 2210 


Outside the UK call 
+44 117 927 2236 
Or order by visiting our website: 


www. ges-direct.com/HRV115 





Please send your completed order form together with payment to: 
Languages Direct Ltd 
FREEPOST RSKB-KSKR-LYLU, Bristol BS1 6UX 


Delivery: Your first issue should be with you within 10 days of receiving your order. 


Outside the UK send to: 


Languages Direct, Spike Island, 133 Cumberland Road, 
Bristol, BS1 6UX, United Kingdom 


60 day money-back guarantee 


If for any reason Bien-dire, Punto y Coma or Tutto italiano is not 
for you, just let us know within 60 days, and we'll refund your 
subscription in FULL, and you can keep your first issue. If at any 
time later you decide to cancel, we'll refund you the cost of any 
unmiailed issues. 


To see our full range of excellent language learning materials 
visit www.languages-direct.com 
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MICHAEL K. JONES 






ANDI 4! DUFF T IM SAUNDERS 
z= MIKE va re ' ER oe mee WICAR'T 
| — : 
STEPHEN COOPER. 


Foretwcord by ANTE CLARY D 1 Gl 71 AL 





ISBN: 9781848844629 EAN: 5060247620329 





ISBN: 9781844152513 
WAS £12.99 WAS £19.99 WAS £16.99 
Now £10.39 Now £15.99 Now £13.59 
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ALFRED H. BURNE 





ISBN: 9781848327658 y ISBN: 9781783831579 
WAS £14.99 WAS £14.99 


Now £11.99 Now £11.99 


TO ORDER PLEASE CALL: 


O1226 734222 


REMEMBER TO QUOTE 208810 WHEN ORDERING 
TO RECEIVE YOUR 20% DISCOUNT 
ORDER ONLINE: 
www.pen-and-sword.co.uk 


POSTAGE & PACKING PEN & SWORD BOOKS LTD 


(UK ONLY) 47 CHURCH STREET «© BARNSLEY © SOUTH YORKSHIRE © S70 2AS 
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